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A BROKEN SNARE, 


BY FRANCES M, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


TowAnpDs sunset on a day in early sum- 
mer, a traveller came into the village of Mul- 
grave, and expressed an intention of staying 
there all night, He was a young man, pass- 
ably handsome, with brown hatr and blue 
eyes, “Captain”? Drake, of the local hotel, 
welcomed him almost asa long-absent friend, 
for he himself, in common with all Mulgrave, 
was stagnating for want of incident. At 
first sight, he thought the young man was 
the first swallow of the coming summer for 
him; or, in other words, one of the select 
and orderly visitors who were wont to pat- 
ronize hint every year, He was the more 
sure of this, because the stranger had the air 
and manner that Captain Drake in his expe- 
rience connected with leisure and good 
society, and their customary concumitant, 
money. When he learned that the young 
man was only a transient guest, and that he 
had no baggage save a small satchel, and 
that he had walked from the next town, the 
captain felt so aggrieved that, in his pique, 
he, as it were, charged the offender with 
being a peddler, politely varying that phrase 
into “travelling agent.’ The young man, 
who gave the name of Carlton, amended this 
strmise. Ife made all the wares he sold 
himself, and disposed of. them chiefly to a 
Jarge wholesale establishment in New York. 
lis tools were all in the bag he carried, and 
he could work at his trade wherever he could 
find a place to sit down, or in case of need, 
even standing-room. Captain Drake thought 
that must be a handy business, and won- 
dered how much he night net per diem, 

“0, said Mr, Carlton, half laughing, “it 
is hard to say; the profits vary with the 
quality of the wares, and the state of the 
market. Yours seems te be a pretty "ttle 
village. I think I will take a walk and look 
at it before dark." And he immediately 
acted upon his expressed intention. Cap- 
tain Drake shook his head. There was a 
lightness of demeanor, and an anxiety to 
avoid questloning about the young man that 
he suspected boded no good. 

Carlton walked up a dusty hill, over a 
practicable stone-wall, through a wilderness 
of barberry bushes and beds of savin, through 


a pine grove, and came out on a hillside, 
upon a pretty green valley opening west- 
ward, with a dark blue stream coiling 
through it, one bend of which bathed the 
foot of the slope on which he stood. As he 
looked, a young girl broke from a thicket of 
hazel bushes, and ran on towards the river, 
springing over the obstacles in the way with 
the lightness of a deer, She looked up once, 
and gave him a fleeting glance of an exquis- 
itely pretty face, in the earliest bloom of 
womanhood, with bright dark eyes and a 
brilliant color, and then disappeared into the 
covert again, leaving him with a strong wish 
to see the face once more, 

An opportunity came sooner than he 
anticipated. The girl appeared again below. 
him, and was evidently about to cross the 
river, which was not very wide here, although 
the water looked deep in places, and the 
current was swift and strong. There was no 
bridge, but stepping-stones next to either 
bank, and a plank laid from one rock to 
another over a wide space in the middle, to 
which a sharp upstanding stone midway 
served as a pler. Carlton walked slowly 
around the edge of the hill, until he stood 
directly above the edge of the ford, ‘The 
girl reached it at the same moment, and 
sprang tipon the plank, As she did so, Carl- 
ton uttered an almost involuntary exclama- 
tion, The plank had been moved by some 
accident or mischief, and, light as her step 
was, she had only gone half way when it 
slipped and fell with a heavy splash into the 
water, She had looked back at his warning 
call, though without heeding it, and that 
look showed him already half down the 
bank, Then they lost sight of each other 
until Carlton cleared the girdle of alders that 
was between the base of the hill and the 
water, and saw that the girl had caught the 
point of rack in the middle of the’ channel, 
and was maintaining an uneasy foothold on 
the broader part beneath the water. She 
was safe, but in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and unable to reach the shore, Carl- 
ton waded out and captured the plank, 
which had drifted against the willows below, 
and brought it up stream. It was less ro- 
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mantic than to plunge in‘and bear her out 
in his arms; but being over head and ears in 
love, and over head aud ears in the water ara 
made so inseparable by tale-wrights now-a- 
days, that up to the knee must do for a first 
introduction, He reached his pretty salvage 
and laid the plank; but as she was on the 
pier herself, he could not adjust it firmly, 
and had to hold one end while she walked 
across, Sir Walter Raleigh’s feelings, at the 
moment when he saw his cloak serve fora 
stepping-stone to Queen Elizabeth and his 
own fortunes, were probably more sensible 
than Carlton’s, but they could not have been 
more agreeable. When the plank ceased to 
vibrate to her tread, he put it in its place 
und crossed himself, She was waiting to 
thank him, and did it a Httle shyly, but as 
frankly as a child. It was evident to him, 
who was trained to the habits of society 
from the cradle, that she had no such train- 


- ing or habits, and that she owed her charm 


of manner to her natural grace and inborn 
refinement chiefly. Her loveliness was not 
less, but more than he had thought, itseemed 
to him. Ife easily managed a half-hour’s 
talk with her; he gave her his name, and 
learned hers—Catherine Heybolt was her 
name, and she lived close by, though the 
house could not be seen from where they 
stood, save that a chimney overtopped the 
hills and trees. How much longer he might 
have enticed her to remain, forgetful of the 
risk of wet feet and agreeable strangers, is 


hard to say, for a bell from the direction of 


the chimney set up a@ most importutate 
clamor, 

“ That is for me,” said Catherine, starting 
and glancing around her, “1 did not notice 
that it was getting so late”” And she gave 
him a hasty good-evening and walked aay 

aplily, 

“And now ma will scold,” said Mr, Carlton 
to himself, as he, too, walked away. “ Iley- 
bolt? What sort of name is that? They 
must be gentle people of some sort, for 
though the girl is evidently unsophisticated, 
she has not been brought up by a common 
or ignorant person,” 

When’ Cariton returned to the tavern he 
made inquiries concerning the name of 
Heybolt, and learned ail about it, from the 
settlement of Mulgrave down to the present 
day, The Heybolts were among the pioneer 
families. There were not many of them left 
now, Simon Heybolt, the present represen- 
tative of the name, was a man of some pro- 


vincial dignity. He, was a graduate of 
Harvard, had studied law, and in his earlier 
years had practised it a litle. He had been 
member of General Court for some years, 
and had almost gene to Congress onee, He 
was sixty-five years old now, and had been 
out of health for some time past; the year 
before he had a stroke of paralysis, and 
since then he had scarcely left his room, 
His daughter managed ‘everything. Selina 
Heybolt was a real smart woman. She would 
never be any nearer forty than she was now, 
She might have been married a dozen times, 
but the fact was, Selina never found anybody 
quite good enough for her but once, and 
then—no one knew how it was exactly, but 
the man backed out after everything. was 
ready. IIe came from New York, and was 
one of your regular high-flyers. Captain 
Drake had seen him, His name was George 
Brome. . 

“George Brome?” repeated Carlton, with 
a curious accent. 

Ever hear the name?” 

“'There’s a man of that name in New York 
that I have heard of,” said Carlton, “ Ie is 
a Congress man, and pretty well known, It 
can’t be hee” 

Captain Drake thought likely it was. He 
had heard that the recreant lover was living 
in New York. We married somebody else; 
no one knew the rights of the story. Some 
said he had treated Selina very badly, and 
others that it was her own -fault, Selina 
Heybolt was pretty highstrung, everybody 
knew that. 

“You said he had two daughters?” hinted 
Carlton, 

Yes. Mr. Heybolt married again, just 
about the same time that this happened, It 
was generally thought that if Selina had not 
reckoned on being married herself pretty 
soon, she would not have allowed the old 
man to marry again; not that he was an 
old man then. The second Mrs. Ileybolt 
was a stranger—as pretty a woman as was 
ever seen in Mulgrave, and very accomplished. 
When she was first married there used to be 
a good deal going on there in the summer- 
time; but after a while Mrs. Heybolt did not 
seem to care about going out herself or hav- 
ing aty one come to sce her, In fact, Cap- 
tain Drake, without meaning it, impressed 
upon Carlton’s mind a rather melancholy 
picture of a pretty, lively, highspirited girl 
wilted by slow degrees in a shadowed and 
unftiendly soil into a patient wewiness of 


at 
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life, Mrs. Heybolt’s sole amusement during 
tue latter years of her life was instructing 
her little girl, Catherine Heybolt was thir- 
teen when her mother died, and she had 
been since then rather a rebellious charge 
upon her stepsister’s hands. No one knew 
much about Catherine, She did not come 
to the village. Selina would not allow it, 

Carlton asked one more question. Was 
Mr. Heybolt called a rich man? Captain 
Drake estimated that he was not worth a 
cent less than seventy-five thousand dollars, 
This was a pretty fair guess on Captain 
Drake’s part, for the worth of the whole 
property had never exceeded fifty thousand. 

Carlton did not leave Mulgrave the next 
day; on the contrary, he announced that he 
would stay an indefinite time, and his trunk 
arrived by express the morning after. TIe 
had found an attraction in Mulgrave, and as 
his summer tour was left to the guidance of 
the imerest chance, lie had no planus to change 
and no engagements to break, 

Catherine Heybvolt thought it was alto- 
gether accident that she should meet the 
stranger again and again in her wood excur- 
sions. She was not quite sure whether there 
was anything wrong in it, but she saw no 
way of avoiding it, unless she staid in the 
house, which she could not do, These long 
rambles had been her only escape from a very 
dreary life, and it was scarcely to be expected 
that she should relinquish them, Just when 
a dangerous charm was added to them. 
Selina had always objected to her running 
about the woods like a tomboy, but Selina 
objected to everything she did. If Selina 
knew of her new friend, she would object to 
him. It was an unforgotten grievance to 
Kitty that Harriet Grey, the only girl she 
had ever had any acquaintance with -at all, 
had been sent home by Selina, on some 
pretext of W-conduet, and herself forbidden 
ever to go again to Mrs, Grey’s. It would be 
the same with Mr. Carlton, and worse: This 
was Kitty’s idea in the very beginning of 
these meetings, Afterwards a very different 
and more mature feeling sealed her lips, 
Selina’s anger was no longer a terror to hers 
for some time, as she grew older, it had been 
growing less a terror and more an annoy- 
ance, Now she was indifferent to it in any 
manner save that she could not bear to hear 
Selina talk upon the subject, she thought, 

As to what profession Mr. Carlton fol- 
lowed, Kitty knew that also; and she 
thought there was no living author quite 


* 


equal in brilliance to him. Captain Drake 
knew also by this time the meaning of the 
little enigma that Mr. Carlton had put upon 
him. The public did not know, as it followed 
that series of sparkling articles, “ From Pine- 
knots to Peanuts,” contributed by “Charle- 
ville” to a leading fournal, that they were all 
written in the quiet hotel at Mulgrave. Why 
not? He had seen the place and the people, 
and undergone the experiences, and if it 
was not exactly in the time and order in 
which he presented them to the world, what 
matter did it make? They wanted pleasant 
reading rather than a matter-of-fact narra- 
tive, and they got it. Kitty had a hint of 
Carlton’s history also, He had a father and 
mother living, and several brothers and sis- 
ters. Being arich man's son, he had lived 
as if he was a rich man himself, quite regard- 
less of the fact. that his father’s income had 
other claimants upon it besides himself, 
until after repeated warnings he had been 
abandoned to his own resources to meet his 
further needs, Whereupon he took from his 
napkin an idle talent, which had heretofore 
only served him for amusement, and after 
furbishing it up, he found it had an appreci- 
able values and although he did not live 
quite as he had done before, he was free of 
the world, and “in some respects a wiser 
and a better man,” he said. What respects, 
Kitty did not ask. He was quite wise and 
good enough to meet her views. Indeed, 
Kitty might have chanced upon a worse 
lover under the circumstances, for it was a 
great risk that she ran. Whatever Carlton 
was, he showed only a bright side to Kitty, 
who never thought that there’ might be 
another less pleasant to look upon. 

Selina was a worrying sister, not a watch- 
ful, She lectured Kitty for her rambling 
propensities, but took no pains to ascertain 
how she passed her time. She was not ill- 
pleased to have the girl out of her sight. She 
was jealous of her, In former days Kitty 
had been her father's favorite, Since he had 
been confined to his room Selina had become 
indispensable to him, and she contrived by 
degrees to exclude Kitty almost entirety. 
The old man grew more apathetic every day, 
and Selina said that Kitty only disturbed 
him, At last some one bronght the matter 
before Miss Heybult, and she was suddenly 
seized with anxiety, the more remarkable for 
her former carelessness. She watched Kitty, 
and followed her in her walks. Her first | 
effort was unrewarded. Kitty did not meet 
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any one, and soon returned home. Selina 
still lingered about the spot, that Kitty might 
be well out of the way, and not suspect her, 
As she did so, an idea struck her, remember- 
ing Kitty’s motions. She walked up to the 
ledge where Kitty had hovered for a time, 
and looked at it with a sharp aud close scru- 
tiny. Then, with a smile of malicious tri- 
umph, she slid her hand into a natural 
pigeon-hole in the rock, lifted a loose stone, 
drew out a little note, and opened it. Thera 
was yery little in it to animadvert upon. 
She gathered from it that Carlton was absent, 
and expected that day or the next. Kitty 
informed him that she would be at the old 
oak-tree every afternoon until he came, 
Miss Heybolt read the note and replaced it. 
It was evident that Carlton was to visit this 
letter-box on his return, Her first thought 
was to be at hand and confront him. On 
second thoughts she concluded that she 
could not lose the time, and she returned 
home, with almost as much speed as Kitty 
herself could bave used. Miss Heybolt was 
as active In her movements as she had ever 
been. She went home with her scowling 
black eyebrows drawn together over her 
Roman nose in a most portentous manner, 
but said not a word to Kitty. All that day 
she was in her father’s room. When Kitty 
had gone out, she left him and followed 
her. 

Kitty had never looked prettier or brighter 
than she did that day. She went to her 
post-office, Her note was gore, and a rose- 
bud lay in its stead. Then she made all 
haste to the oak-tree, and found Carlton 
there. After the first greeting, Carlton took 
a newspaper out, placed it before Kitty’s 
eyes, which first dilated and then sparkled, 
as with something of exultation and amuse- 
ment and shame all mixed, she recognized 
some little verses of her own, which, with 
infinite reluctance and misgivings, she had 
allowed him to see, 

“Q Carlton, what made you?” she said, 
covering her face with her hands. “How 
silly ft looks {”" 

“Ifthe fear of being silly kept women or 
men either out of, print,” said Carlton, “the 
terary arena would be a howling wilderness 
compared to its present state. Iam respon- 
sible for this, not you.” 

Kitty was not really displeased, after all, 
and a long conference followed that was 
chiefly led by Carlton, Kitty being content to 

"ask questions and to listen, not from any 


want of ideas of her own, but because sho 
preferred his ideas, 

“What's that?” she said, starting. 

“Only a cow,” said Carlton, tranquilly, 

It was no cow. It was Selina Heybolt, 
who walked in upon them, as if by accident 
and exclaimed: 

“Kitty! Catherine!’ And then turned 
her eyes on Carlton, who rose to his feet and 
bowed with a coolness that only exasperated 
Selina, He had the satisfaction of knowing 
that a full-grown hatred for him possessed 
the elder sister at that moment as completely 
as love for him did the younger. There was 
something singular in her expression too—a 
noting of his features, and a bitter smile as 
she did so, that might have perplexed him if 
he had not long since guessed at something 
that would account for it. 

“Who is this, Catherine?” 
Selina, severely. 

Carlton introduced himself with suave 
politeness. Selina erected her head, and 
blew her breath through the dilating nostrils 
of her Roman nose Jike an angry cow. 

“She must have been rather handsome 
once,” thought Carlton, unterrified by her 
scorn, “Sho is handsome enough now, if 
she had less of a grim and gruff expression.” 
Selina was unaware of the compliment, and 
would not have been conciliated by it if she 
had been aware of it. She was made of 
sterner stuff, A tribute to her intellect 
might have brought her round. She gripped 
Catherine’s ara. 

“Come here,” she said. “ Father fs worse. 
Come at onee. Mr.—Mr.—Carlton,’—she 
paused meaningly on the name—" you must 
excuse us, My father has had a new attack 
this afternoon.” ; 

She hurried Kitty away. Carlton had no 
alternative but to remain where he was, 
On the way Selina reproached Kitty bitterly 
for her clandestine intimacy with Carlton. 

“And, of course,” she added, “JZ am the 
only one who did not know it. The whole 
village knows it. I thought better of you, 
Catherine.” 

“T suppose I was wrong,” said Kitty, “IT 
would not have looked for friends in stran- 
gers if I had a pleasant home.” 

“A pleasant home!” repeated Selina, “1 
do not know how you look to have your 
home pleasané when your father lies on his 
deathbed. I, for one, do not know how to 
make it so; and to choose such a time fora 
foolish flirtation with a chance stranger— 


3 


demanded 


e 
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and a man of such acharacter! For shame, 
Catherine Ieybolt, for shame!” 

Kitty-let the words against herself and 
Carlton go. ; 

«Ts father worse?” she said. 

“Jie cannot be worse dnd live,” said 
Selina, solemnly. 

Catherine tore herself from Selina’s grasp 
and ran homeward. It was true, Mr, Hey- 
bolt had had another shock that day, and 
was now totally insensible. He knew no 
one from that time forward. The day after 
the interrupted meeting under the oak, 
Selina Teybolt went to the tavern and in- 
quired for Mv, Carlton, When she saw him, 
she threw down a package on the table, and 
sald; 

“There are your notes, and the other 
things of yours that Catherine had, Iadvise 
you not to attempt to see her again. If her 
only male relative had not been a dying man, 
you would not have dared to do as you have 
done.” 

“T acknowledge myself to be somewhat in 
fault, Miss JYeybott,” said Carlton, “but 
searcely enough to call for such strong lan- 
guage, Is ib?” 

“What?” she said, “ You—a profligate 
adventurer—come here under an assumed 
name, and inveigle’ a young girl into secret 
correspondence, and then say any language 
is too strong to describe you?” 

“None that I deserve,” said Carlton, col- 
oring. “On whose authority do you bring 
so many charges ?” 

"Whose authority! Are you not an ad- 
venturer? What else are you? Are you 
not profligate? All of your kind are, and 


you ave no better. Is not your name an, 


assumed one?” 

it No.” 

“Tt is.” 

“What is my name, then?” 

She did not answer that question, though 
she seemed about to pronounce a name. 

“It makes no. matter. I know'what you 
are, as well as you know yourself. Your 
acquaintance with my sister must cease.” 

“Under existieg circumstances, it must 
for the present, I see, Miss Heybolt; but I 
have no intention of letting it discontinue 
long”? ; 

“That is? she sald, with a sneer, “you 
will wait until the old man’s will is made 
known,” 

To that Carlton made no response, feeling 
that he would come off second best in ban- 
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dying words with Miss Heybolt. He sald 
only: : 

“Miss Heybolt, you have expressed a very 
ill opinion of me, which, as I am a stranger 
to you, must be founded on hearsay chiefly, 
Will you give me your informant’'s name?” 

“No!” said Selina; and with that took an 
abrupt leave, 

The next day the bell was tolling for the 
death of Simon Heybolt. Carlton sent a 
note to Kitty as soon as he thought she 
would be likely to care for a word of sym- 
pathy and assurance from him; but he had 
strong doubts whether she ever received it. 
She would naturally be submissive to her 
sister’s wishes while they were yet in the 
first days of common grief. In the mean- 
time, he left Mulgrave for a short time. ‘ 

Whether Carlton was interested in Mr. 
Heybolt’s will or not, all Mulgrave was. 
There was the strongest desire to know, how 
much he had left, and how he had left it. 
In due time their curiosity was gratified. 
The farm and house, valued at.twenty thou- . 
sand dollars, were left to Selina; all the rest 
and residue of his property, real and per- 
sonal, was left to Catherine; this, at the time 
of the making of the will, amounted to about 
as much as Selina’s share, aud consisted 
chiefly of stocks and bonds. Selina was 
named executrix without bonds, and made 
guardian of her sister, until Catherine should 
come of age or marry. This was all well, 
and Mulgrave was tolerably satisfied; it was 
tauch as they expected, only everybody 
thought Mr, Heybolt was worth more. Ina 
day or two a rumor arose that he was not 
worth so much; that he had died in debt, 
and the farm would have to be sold. Into 
the midst of this buzz returned Carlton, and, 
of course, heard it all. In consequence, he 
walked at once to Miss Heybolt’s house. He 
saw her, but he did not see Kitty, and was 
point blank refused permission to sce her. 
He said nothing, but rose, as if to withdraw. 
In the hall he paused and called Kitty twice. 
Selina broke into indignant remoustrance, 

“Twill have two words with Kitty,” said 
Carlton, “T have a right to let her know 
that Tam keeping my word.” 

An indistinct answer came from above to 
his summons, He flew in the face of pro- 
priety and rushed up stairs, The energetic 
Selina aad locked her sister up in the attic 
by a masterly stratagem, when she saw Carl- 
ton coming.: She thought her quite safe 
there, for the windows were high, and did 
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not command the approach to the house, 
and even the agile Kitty could not scramble 
out of the scuttle and down the conductor, 
She had not counted on the lawless invasion 
of her sacred second story by this Bohemian 
outlaw. She rushed after him, and threat- 
ened him with summary expulsion, Carlton 
had already had his two words through the 
door, and had no desire to enact the lament- 
able comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe, with 
Selina for an audience. He apologized most 
courteously, and walked down stairs again, 
Selina followed him to say: 

“Tf you had given me time, I would have 
informed you that Catherine has promised 
to marry Mr. Dangerfield.” 

Carlton knew the pame as that of the pres- 
ident of the local bank, the only man whom 
Miss Heybolt was ever known to consult, 
and whom gossip at one time furnished with 
matrimonial views towards that lady. He 
tookeleave to doubt the assertion Selina 
made. She reiterated it, adding: 

“We have already been greatly indebted 
tohim for advice and assistance, and must 
be more so, Our father died in debt, and 
Catherine will have uo money; so, of course, 
you will give up your pursuit of her.” 

“Tshall not,” said Carlton, 

Selina sneered at that, and he took his 
leave. He had half a mind to call upon Mr. 
Dangerfield, but saw no practical end to be 
gained, unless Mr. Dangerfield would fight 
with him, which he knew he would not, All 
of a sudden he determined to go and sce his 
father. They had parted in much displeas- 
ure on one site, and very little dutifal sub- 
mission on the other, but Carlton: did not 
much fear a repulse now, knowing that he 
had been in the wrong before, and had 
amended his life in many ways since then. 
Ile went to the city of New York, where, 
although the dogs were having their days, 
his father was abiding, having sent his 
family away. It was no ene Carlton of all 
in the direetory that the young man sought, 
but the Honorable George Brome, M. C. 
He had dropped his patronymic when he left 
his father’s house, and retained only his 
baptismal name. 

Mr. Brome had the face of an easy and 
good-humored man, and such he was gener- 
ally. Ile did not, however, want the fortiter 
in re, as his copartisans In polities well knew. 
He was sitting alone, after dinner, when his 
son entered, and looked at him as quietly 
and coolly as if they had met every day, 


instead of never once, during the last cist. 
teen months, and said: 

“ Good-evening, Carlton.” 

Then, as if upon an afterthought, he arose 
and shook’ hands with him, and asked where 
he came from, and what he had been doing, 
He was not absolutely ignorant on this 
point, for he had secretly kept sight of his 
son, although judging it best to let him think 
himself left absolutely to his own resources 
Carlton gave a fair account of himself, and 
then there came a pause. Mr. Brome ended 
it, 

+ “Yon came to say something in particular 
Carlton, What have you been doing?” 

“ Nothing worse than finding a wife.’ 

“Are you married ?” exclaimed Mr, Brome, 
in a voice of consternation; for, in his first 
fear, he took it for granted that Carlton's 
marriage would be something to be deplored, 

“Not yet,” said Carlton. “Iam only con- 
teinplating being married.” 

“You are only twenty-three,” remarked 
Mr. Brome. 

“You are only forty-five, sir,’ suggested 
his son, 

Mr, Brome smiled slightly at this appeal 
to his example, 

“T married too young,” he said. “ But 
who is the girl?” Rather slightingly of * the 
girl.” 

Carlton told him concisely who she was. 
Mr. Brome frowned a little at the atmounce- 
ment, 

“What took you to aftienatt °” he asked. 

“ Chance.” 

“A strange chance. I know the family, or 
did once. I wish you had chosen a wife 
from any other one. The girl must have 
some money, however,” 

“T thought so when I gave way to my ad- 
miration,” said Carlton; “but Iam punished 
for my mercenary views, for, now that Tan 
too far gone to care if she is rich or poor, 
and so cawt save myself by prudence, it 
turns out that Mr. Heybole left little or noth- 
ing. But if Kitty’s sister was not such an 
ogress, I might study patience. I want to 
take her away. If the worst comes to the 
worst with me, she will be better off than 
there, Nothing can be {yorse than living 
with Selina Heybolt.” 

“Tew, perhaps,’ said Mr. Brome. “She 
may be another Selina Heybolt herself” 

“No! said Carlton, indignantly. Then 
he took out Kitty’s photograph and held it 
before hig father’s eyes, Mr. Brome's face 
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f 
softened as he looked at it. He took it in 
his hand and held it up to the light, and 
then handed it back, saying: 

“She looks like her mother; andas if sho 
deserved a better fate than either to marry 
you, or to live with Selina Heybolt.” 

“Tam sorry you compare the two,’ said 
Carlton. | : 

“JT don’t compare them more than that. 
It isa risk for a girl to trust herself to a man 
like you. You must have seen examples 
enough of that.” 

Carlton swore by all his gods that he 
meant to do all a man could, and: leave un- 
done alla man should to make his wife hap- 
py. Whether be convinced his father of his 
final reform or not, he convineed him of his 
present sincerity, Ile convinced him, too, 
that, according to his present prospects, 
marriage would be a prudent. possibility for 
him, at the end of three months, 

“Wait three months then,” said Mr. 
Brome. “You ought to do that in decent 
regard to Mr. Ifeybolt’s memory.” 

“T think Mr. Heybolt’s ‘memory will be 


best honored by saving his favorite child . 


from being worried to death. Dil wait if I 
cau; but if the ogress should become unen- 
durable, and T should marry Kitty, asa last 
resort--may L bring her home for a short 
time, until I have a home of my own?” 

“ITumph!? said "Mr, Brome, dryly; “1 
doubt if your mother will like the plan.” 

Carlton doubted it too, excessively. So 
much that he knew his father must be won 
over first. 

“T would do it only as a last necessity,” he 
said. 

“Twill think of it,” satd Mr. Brome, “I 
am willing to aid you in any harmless folly, 
Carl. I would assist you to a home of your 
own now, but you know my expensés are 
greater than my means now. To be candid 
with you, if I lose my election next fall, I 
slit be utterly ruined.” 

Cariton was not startled by this revelation, 
knowing that Mr. Brome’s election was 
almost a certainty. Ile was unable to have 
any more private conversation with his 
father then, for, as if the word election had 
summoned him up, Mr. Taye Iuestings, 
from Albany, came to sec Mr. Brome on 
very important political business. 

Carlton did not wait long before he went 
back to Mulgrave. Ho saw Selina, She 
informed him that Kitty was not at home, 
and from her tone, and the sharpness with 
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which she accused him of already knowing 
it, Carlton was convinced that Kitty was 
gone in good earnest. 

There had been little peace in the house 
of late, Kitty resented Selina’s treatment of 
her, and Selina tried to take a tone as toa 
naughty child, but found that something 
more was necessary, and sv addressed her 
with grim severity, 

“Catherine, I am going to speak to you 
very seriously, You should understand that 
we are poor—very poor. It is only by favor 
and suilerance that we can keep this roof 
over our heads.” 

“T don’t want to keep this roof over my 
head,” said Kitty, as petulantly as Selina 
could have desired to strengthen her position 
that Kitty was only a perverse child, Kitty 
knew it herself, but she could not help it. 
Selina worried her fearfully. 

“That is folly!’ said Selina, “Carlton 
has no home to offer you. I have taken 
pains to inquire into his cireumstances. He 
is at this very time forbidden his father's 
house, for practising the vice and extrava- 
gance that he learned from his father’s ex- 
ample; and has no means of support, except 
the very uncertain proceeds of his writings. 
It is not likely he desires to marry you now, 
ifhe did when he thought you would have 
some money. You romantic little fool! 
When, in real life, do high-minded young: 
men rin after silly girls for honest love, under 
assumed names, and in such secrecy? If 
this man’s motive was not money, he had 
none better. His character is one that 
stamps that of his female associates at once. 
You ought to know that your gross folly has 
already injured your reputation, Every one 
is talking about you!” 

Kitty turned deep crimson and then deadly 
pale at these words, She did not speak; she 
did not utter a sound, nor shed a tear; she 
only put her hand to her throat, which 
swelled and throbbed with a suffocating 
pain. Selina saw that her words had stabbed 
deep, and went on mercilessly: 

“It is most unlikely, I repeat, that he 
would marry you now, and if he should, 
what would be your life? To spend a few 
months, perhaps a few years, moving from 
one mean boarding or lodging-house to 
another lower yet, and to be deserted when 
the burden grew too heavy. If such men 
make any distinction between marriage and 
any other tie, it is only to break it more 
willingly. Even allowing him to do his best, 
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that must be the end. Little money and 
debt, and then no money and no credit; 
yags and starvation just fought off, and 
coming at last; sickness and children to 
take up the last. remnants of hope and pa- 
tience; your husband taking all the ease 
there is in your joint life, and most probably 
coming home, when he comes at all, either 
raging or stupid with liquor. I have seen it 
all, and you will see it; and remember my 
words, if you marry your lover.” 

Kitty was deaf and dumb. These life- 
pictures, true enough in themselves, wheth- 
er true prophecies or not, were repeated 
daily, and her only refuge was silence, for 
escape from the house was cut off by a long 
rain, At last one day Selina called her into 
the parlor. Mr. Dangerfield wished to go 
over some accounts with her. Kitty in vain 
protested that she should not understand 
any accounts. She came in, a little paled 
and worn, but looking yet unspeakably 
youthful and bright in her black robes. Mr. 
Dangerfield was a highly respectable man, 
with a bald forchead, a very long nose, steel- 
framed eyeglasses, and a patronizing and 
confidential manner, He went over the ac- 
counts much in a schoolmaster style, and 
though Kitty sat and stiffened her neck, she 
could not help following his flat forefinger 
with her eyes, and the sense of the figures 

‘with her mind, and seeing that the estate of 
the late Simon Heybolt was in debt to Z. 
Dangerfield to such an extent that it would 
lose its balance and topple over into his 


pocket the moment he gave a little push to ~ 


the mortgage he held, and sent it beyond 
the centre of gravity, unless there was a 
connterpoise of dollars, which it seemed the 
estate could not furnish. 

“Now,” said Mr. Dangerficld, bowing his 
head so near to Kitty’s face that she instinct- 
ively put up her hand to ward him off, “I 
have no wish to distress any one—mucl: less 
you and your sister, Catherine, but Selina 
objects to being in any way dependent upon 
me, and, indeed, I can conceive it to be very 
repugnant to your delicacy to receive pecu- 
niary favors from an unmarried man.” This 
he said with asmile so excessively arch, as 
he intended it to be, and so excessively offen- 
sive, as Kitty felt.it, that she had some diffi- 
culty in preserving her composure. As it 
‘was, she receded from him ina manner that 
a little checked his flow of language. He 
added, more gravely, and even in a sort of 
admunitory tone, “Under these cireum- 


stances I havo made a proposal to your sister 
Selina which meets with her approval, and 
which—which I make—only to secure your 
interests. A matrimonial proposal, I mean, 
What do you say, my dear?” he added, 
changing his manner again. 

: Kitty raised her brown eyes at that and 
looked at Selina with a face of inquiry, and 
sald: 

“Are you going to marry Mr. Dangerfield, 
Selina?” 

* You understand better,” said Selina, in 
a lowered voice, “He offers to marry you, 
and if you are wise you will accept him,” 

“Me?” said Kitty, incredulously, and 
arose, “My. Dangerfield, it is impossible you 
are thinking that I would marry you—” 

“She thinks she is engaged to that young 
man, as I told you,” said Selina, in a slight- 
ing aside. Mr. Dangerfield shook his head 
at Catherine with a compassionate smile. 

“O, we know all about that,’ he said, 
“The less said about him the better. Ile is 
avery bad young man, and Kitty will be 
ashamed one of these days that she ever had 
anything to do with him.” 

With that he patted Kitty on the shoulder, 
The next instant the door shut upon Kitty, 
and Selina and Mr, Dangerfield confronted 
one another, the one with a very doubtful 
gaze, the other with a resolute one. 

“She cannot help herself,’ said Selina. 
“She must marry you!” 

“TI should be very sorry to give her any 
serious annoyance,” said Mr. Dangerfield. 

“Pshaw!” said Selina. 

Mr. Dangerfield being gone, she took Kitty 
at an advantage, and read her a lecture, 
Kitty listened, and then answered, wearily: 

“Sister, give me a little peace. I do not 
want to marry any one so soon after poor 
papa—” She paused a moment. “It seems 
to me very sorrowful that we should be 
quarrelling here, when it is such a little time 
since he left us.” 

“You would not be so scrupulous about 
your favored lover,” said Selina. 

The taunt roused Kitty again. 

“If Nr. Dangerfield’s sense of propricty 
will not allow him to give me time to find 
another home,” she said, “TI will not intrude 
upon him here, But the farm is yours, and 
if cither of us is to marry him, it should be 
you,? 

“You must marry him, or—starve.” 

“TJ shall do neither, Hundreds of girls 
earn their living, why should not 1?” 
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“Barn thelr living! Yes, as your mother 
did,” Selina sald, with bitter contempt. 

Kitty was on her feet. 

“What do you mean, Selina?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“ What I say,” said Selina, “ She imposed 
herself upon my poor foolish father, ruined 
him by her extravagance, and left you, you, 
her own child surely, to steal away half my, 
rightful property, I say you owe it to me, 
Catherine Heybolt, to save me this place!” 

Kitty stood like one stunmed before Selina’s 
words, 

“ No,” she said, in alow and strange voice, 
asifshe coukl scarcely form the words, “if 
my mother sold herself for a rich husband, I 
shall not follow her example.” 

“In thet” said Selina, “ you want a pre- 
text to throw yourself into Carlton Brome’s 
arms,” 

Kitty gave her sister a look that the angry 
woman could not understand. It was more 
melancholy than indignant, more appealing 
than reproachful. She said nota word, but 
slowly left the room. The rain was pouring 
in torrents, and the night was coming on. 
‘The silent house was very dreary. It looked 
drearier yet when, two hours later, Selina 
went from room to room with a lamp in her 
hand, and found no trace of Kitty, except a 
little disorder among her clothes, as if she 
might have taken some from their place. 
She opened the door and looked out into the 
black stormy night. She ee her vio- 
lenee for a moment. 

“ Headstrong fool!” she antd, at last. “He 
was Neary dhave ne. doubt, Well, I tried to 
save her? 

Aud she remained in the faith that Kitty 

was with Carlton, until bis coming told her 
of the contrary, 

When she was assured that she was not, 
she felt a little uneasiness, for she did not 
know of a place in the world where Kitty 
could take even temporary refuge. All at 
once she remembered the hole in the rock. 
Kitty may have left a note there for Carlton. 
She went to the place. There was a note 
there, hastily written: 


“Dean CARLron,—I am going away. I 
eainot tell you where, for we had better not 
meet again just now. Isee that it will not 
do. They want me to marry Mr. Danger- 
field. Ife has a mortgage on the place, and 
will foreclose if Ido not. Weare very poor 
—so poor that I shallhave to earn wy own 


ving, for I can do that, but I cannot marry 
Mr. Dangerfield. Good-by. [have no time 
to write any more. Ido not know that you 
will find this, but you did not give me any 
address to write to you.” 


Selina read this over, and then withdraw- 
ing in the wood, sat down, and commenced 
erasing some words, and substituting others, 
until two sentences were altered from their 
wording above, into “Iam going to marry 
Mr. Dangerfield?’ and “I shall have to earn 
my own living else; 1 cannot do that, but I 
can marry Mr, Dangerfield.’ When Selina 
had done this she contemplated it with a 
grim smile. 

“That will keep him away for a little 
while,” she said, “ while I find the little fool.” 

She replaced it in its hiding-place, where, 
shortly after, Carlton found it, having be- 
thought him of the probability that Kitty 
might leave a billet for him there. He had 
no suspicions of the note having been tam- 
pered with, for he did not know that Selina 
had discovered the secret of the rock. Carl- 
ton Brome believed implicitly in the fraud 
putupor him. He tore the note in wrath. 

“Does a woman never trust any one but a 
villain?” he said to himself, bitterly. “lf 
had been lying to Kitty all this time, she 
would have turned to me first, and stood by 
me to the last; but because I have been a 
simple ass, and have becn from the bottom of 
my heart planning to live a godly, sober and 
righteous life for Kitty’s sake, she must treat 
me like this, and coolly write me word that 
‘she is going to marry Mr. Dangerfield? 
Even so let it be! and I heartily wish Mr. 
Dangerfield joy.” 

And then Carlton walked away, not tear- 
ing his hair, nor grinding his teeth, but slowly 
whistling “Tommy Dodd,” a certain evi- 
dence, had an intinate met him, that some- 
thing had gone sadly wrong, for he never, or 
seldom whistled popular tunes save when he 
was vexed to the very soul, and misanthropic 
in consequence. 

“Tf Kitty was going to marry Mr. Danger- 
field, Mr. Dangerfield probably knew where . 
she was.” thought Carlton; for after the first 
ebullition of feeling he did not feel at alldis - 
posed to give her up to Mr. Dangerfield so 
easily. Mr. Dangerfield was not likely to 
tell; and he did not. In brief, Carlton Jost 
sight of Kitty for three whole months; he 
knew she was not married, and that was all 
he knew. At last he gota clue to her. He 
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read a little poem in a magazine that he had 
seen in Kitty’s manuscript, and made earnest 
inquiry concerning the author of the editor 
who was a friend of his, The result was 
that he found Kitty keeping school in a far 
out of the way district in Maine, and inter- 
rupted the arithmetic class in the very agony 
of simple interest by walking into the school. 
Kitty expelled him from the school as ruth- 
lessly as Mary's “little lamb” was expelled 
on asimilay occasion, and for much the same 
reason! it made the children laugh. She 
told him where she lived, however, and Carl- 
ton walked to the residence of Mr, Mortimer 
Varney. Mr. Varney had been in former 
days the foreman on the IIeybolt place, and 
Mrs, Varney had been a particular friend of 
Kitty’s in those days, Mr, Varney now 
owned a farm of his own, and was a man of 
influence in his present neighborhood. Kitty 
had no knowledge of any one in the world 
who would give her ahome but Mrs. Varney, 
and she had often contemplated going to her. 
During the Inst few weeks of her stay at 
home she had written to Mrs. Varney and 
received a cordial invitation to come. Mrs, 
Varney had a bitter feud with Selina, and 
needed very little explanation of why Kitty 
wanted to leave home, She was made wel- 
come, but her intention was not to make her- 
self dependent upon them, Among Mr. 
Varney’s dignities was that of belug on the 
school-committee, and a school becoming va- 
cant Kitty importuned him to help her in 
gotting it, Mr. Varney laughed at the idea 
first, but when she found she was in earnest, 
he consulled his wife in serfous trouble. 
Kitty conld not take that school, There were 
girls and boys there as old and older than 
she, and doubly as big, and the girls were 
worse than the boys. 

“T guess welll have to humor her, Morti- 
mer,” said Mrs, Varney, “Let her try the 
school, and by the time she gets tired of it, 
Delphine will be ready to come and take it” 

So Kitty was keeping the schon] when 
Carlton found her. She was beginning to 
get tired of it, thongh she would not confess 
‘it; for, of course, when they met face to face 
the canard about Mr. Daugerfield vanished 
in thin alr, and the alteration of the note 
scarcely needed explanation, Kitty would 
not consent to marry Carlton immediately, 
urge it ashe might. She had taken more 
notice of Selina’s words than she had owned, 
and one repeated picture of Cartton’s futuro 
and her own had made an impresion upon 


her, She thought she ought not to marry 
him, while his means were by his own con- 
fession precarious, 

Carlton, in the time that had intervened, 
had formed various plans, and on Kitty's ab- 
stinate refusal to become his wife he Ielt her 
again, telling her that when he came back, 
he would remove her scruples about the pe- 
eunlary part of the question, at least. . She 
did not inquire what he meant to do, and 
did not expect ta see him again very soon, 
In less than # week he reappeared, and throw- 
ing a package into Kitty’s lap, told her to 
look at that. Kitty opened the envelop, and 
to her surprise found within bank notes and 
bonds to the value of three thousand dollars, 

“What is this, Carlton?” she said, holding 
it in her hand and looking at him. 

“Your dowry, Kitty” he answered, “T 
cannot tell you at present exactly how I cane 
by it. It is yours, absolutely, and you may 
keep it and send me back to New York, or— 
put it to the use I hoped you would when I 
got it.” 

Kitty would have had him take charge of 
it, buthe absolutely declined. In spite of 
the magnanimous declaration he had made, 
he did nottleave her to her own decision in 
regard to the marriage, but would have it 
take place at once. Kitty gave her consent, 
and, after a few moilest preparations, they 
were married in Mrs, Varney’s parlor, much 
to the satisfaction of that lady, who had 
never ceased to protest against Kitty’s keep- 
ing schoo), Carlton hastened their depart 
ure for New York, but the train they were to 
have taken was delayed by an accident, and 
the next one that arrived in the place brought 
Selina and a couple of strangers. Selina 
walked into Mrs, Varney’s parlor, where Kit- 
ty was sitting in her travelling-dress, and took 
hold of her arm, by way of greeting. 

“You had better come home with me, 
Kitty,” she said, with an ominous asstmption 
of grave compassion. “It is as I thought it 
would be.” 

“J beg your pardon, Miss Heybolt,” “said 


-Carlton, whom she had not deigned to no- 


tice, “ Kitty is my wife, We were married 
three hours ago,” 

“Phe worse for her,” said Selina. “ Kitty, 
will you come with me, or see what you will 
not like to see or to remember ?” 

Kitty gave a frightened look from her sis- 
ter to her husband, and caught Carlton’s arm, 
whispering: 

“ What does she meav, Carlton ?” 
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* Gariton was looking through the window 
attwo men who were dismounting from a 
earryall at the door, in one of whom he ree- 
ognized Mr. Dangerfield. Ina few moments 
they entered the room, and one of them 
pointing at Carlton, said: 

‘phere he is!) Lhat’s the man that sold 
me th> bond.” 

Mr. Dangerfield exchanged a look with 
Belina 

“What does this mean?” demanded Carl- 
ton. 

“You sold me a City of St. Louis Bond for 
$1000 last week !? said the man, excitedly. 

“J did!’ said Carlton, “ Whatof it?” 


“What of it? It was stolen, it seems, and, 


I have been asked where I gotit. That of it’ 
“Stolen? From whom?” asked Carlton. 
“Where did you get it, Mr. Brome?” 
“From Miss Heybolt,” said Carlton, turn- 

ing to Selina. 

“Is that so, Miss Ieybolt ?” 

“No indeed!” said Selina. 
design, Mr. Brome.” 

Carlton hastily opened his povket-book and 
ran over its contents, and then paused with 
an air of utter bewilderment. 

“} had a note from Miss Heybolt here,” he 
said. “Ithas been abstracted, and a blank 
sheet of paper substituted. This is the 
envelop.” 

“J addressed that envelop,” said Selina, 
“but I did not write any note. You came to 
me,” she went on, fixing her eyes on Carl- 
ton’s face, “and charged me with having 
property in my hands belonging to my sister. 
1 told you I had none that I could call either 
hers or mine, but that for reasons I need not 
go into now, I would try to raise a sum of 
money, and would transmit it to yon through 
Mr. Dangerfield, which I did. I borrowed 
five hundred dollars from him, and put it in 
the envelop in his presence, and closed it 
up? 

Mr. Dangerfield confirmed this. 

“Then Mr, Dangerfield opened {ft after- 
wards,” said Carlton. “ For when I opened 
it, it contained two bonds for $1500 and $1000 
respectively, besides five hundred dollars, as 
well as a note from Miss Heybolt requesting 
me to take no further steps in regard to 
her sister's claims, as she was prepared to 
meet any demand, and also desiring me to 
say nothing to her sister concerning what 
had passed between us.” 

“JT wrote no such note,” sald Selina, “and 
Thad no such request tomake, Mr, Danger- 


“T see your 
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field knows there was only a verbal message 
with the money.” 

“Mr. Dangerfield knows more of the mat- 
ter than any one else, I suspect,” said Carl- 
ton. “Do you accuse me-of stealing the 
bonds from you, sir?” 

Mr. Dangerfield shrank back a little from 
the fierceness of the tone, and said, nervously: 

“Well, it has been traced to you, young 
man!? 

* Wow am I supposed to have obtained it?” 

“You were in my office some time, alone, 
before Icame in, After you went out I went 
to unlock the safe. I couldu’t do it. ‘The 
combination had been changed. When I-got 
it open, I found it had been robbed of the 
most valuable contents, and nothing has been 
heard of any of them except these bonds.” 

“You probably know where to look for the 
rest of the missing property as well as for 
this,” said Carlton, 

“This is only a small part—only a very 
small part,’ said Mr. Dangerfield, “If I 
could recover the rest, I would’ not mind 
this—” : 

“Come,” said Selina, rising, “this is use- 
lessly prolonging a very painful scene, Cath- 
erie, the sooner we return home the better.” 

But Kitty shrank from her, and laid her 
hand oh Carlton's, 

“T need not leave you, Carlton?” she said, 
in a low tone. 

Selina interrupted his reply, and drew Kitty 
away. 

“Don’t you understand?” she said, in a 
low and far from consoling voice; “he will 
leave this place in the charge of police offi- 
cer's, and if you go with him, people will say 
you were his accomplice, it may be.” 

“Let them say so,” said Kitty. “If he is 
guilty, Iam, too.” 

“You shall come home,” said Selina, ve- 
hemently, | “I have had disgrace enough 
already through him and his—” 

“You do not say that my offence against 
you is that Lam my father’s son, Miss Hey- 
holt,” said Carlton, iu a voice audible only to 
her. : 

Selina turned away from him, with a scoff, 
buta dull red came into her face, 

“Fool!” she said. “What doI know of 
your father?” 

She drew Kitty towards the door, but was 
checked inher impetuous motion by some 
one who paused In the doorway, as if struck, 
like herself, with an ungrateful sight. 

Recovering himself in a moment, Mr. 
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Brome passed Selina with a bow, and went 
up to his son. 

“J know it all,” he said, interrupting him; 
“T come from Mulgrave.” 

"You know it all? Do you know the 
charge Mr. Dangerfield brings against me?” 

_ Certainly I do,” said Mr. Brome, “I 
have received a letter from Mr. Dangerfield, 
making the charge and offering to compro- 
mise the matter.” 

“ Make him prove first that he has lost 
anything,’ said Carlton, “The story is a 
mere fabrication.” Lak 

“No,” said Mr. Brome, “the man has un- 
doubtedly been robbed. Iam convinced of 
that. He has not the nerve to carry out such 
a deception, much less the art to act his part 
as well as he does.” 

Mr. Dangerfield’s anxious and drooping 
face lighted a little at these words, He drew 
a little nearer to Mr. Brome as to an adyo- 
cate, and said, insinuatingly: 

“Tf the young man could assist me to re- 
cover the balance, I would—I would—put it 
down to his account, and be as easy as my 
duty to,society will permit.”: - 

Many thanks,” said Mr. Brome, smiling. 
“T trast your duty to society will never in- 
terfere with either your ease or mine. Miss 
Selina Heybolt knows that I have not seen 
her since the day when I discovered that she 
had fabricated a slander concerning myself 
and the young lady whom her father subse- 
quently married, and that 1 kept her secret 
fromv him to her great advantage. She will 
probably, therefore, not be surprised that I 
ask some one else to beg her to open the 
shopping-bag she has in her hand.” - ; 

Selina cast a glance at the neat, spacious, 
steel-trimmed bag to which he alluded, and 
grasped it a little tighter. 

° “No one dares to be so impertinent,” she 
said. “As to you, George Brome—you are a 
base liar!” 

But Mr. Dangerfield, who had exchanged 
a word and a look with Mr. Brome, sprang 
forward with alow howl of triumphant dis- 
may, and clutched the bag. 

“Leave it alone!” said Selina, 
Dangerfield! are you mad?” 

He might have been thought so, as he tore 
the bag from Selina’s hands and attempted 
toopen it. Mr. Brome handed him a knife. 
Selina glanced at the door. It was inacces- 
sible. Mr. Dangerfield cut the bag open, and 
looked at its contents, which were all papers, 

“Selina!” he said. 


“ Zabdiel 


“Are those your missing bonds?” asked 

Mr, Brome, i 
“Yes,” said Mr. Dangerfield, continuing | 
his examination, “I—I am confounded!” 

“You cannot be much surprised. You 
knew that she had concealed a large part of 
her father’s property, and were her confeder- 
ate in a manufactured claim.” 

“Tdid advance money,” said Mr. Danger- 
field. “And I only suspeeted—ouly suspect- 
ed—shem !” 

Selina sat with a blank and sullen face, 
betraying neither shame nor fear. 

*T only suspected, at first,” said Mr. Brome, 
“ Miss Heybolt has for some time past em- 
ployed Mr. Guilford Warner to make invest- 
ments for her in New York, I have trans 
actions with him, Last summer when my 
son first came to Mulgrave, Mr. Warner saw - 
him, and told Miss Heybolt who he was, it 
seems. He told me also, of Miss Heybolt’s 
investments, when I questioned him, ‘There 
was such a discrepancy between these invest- 
ments, and the current story of the insol- 
vency of the tstate, that I saw there was 
probably fraud.” 

“The money was my own,” said Selina, © 
“Tt did not belong to the estate,” 

“JT knew,” pursued Mr. Brome, “ that there 
would be some difficulty in proving the fraud, 
but I thought Mr. Warner could do it; or at 
least, so much as would make her unwilling 
to stand an investigation, While I doubted 
if L should interfere, Mr, Dangerfield’s letter 
called me to Mulgrave, and I went to call on 
Miss Heybolt. She was not at home, nor 
could I find any one on the place. My busi- 
ness being urgent, I determined to await her 
return for a few hours at least, and did so. I 
remained in the vicinity of the house, and 
finally sat down under a grapevine trellis. 
While I was there Miss Heybolt suddenly ap- 
peared in the garden, and began tending her 
flowers—an eminently feminine occupation, 
She removed an oleander from its tub, and 
took from the ground beneath the _roots, a 
box, which I should have thought some rare 
fertilizer, if I had not seen her take papers 
from it and put them in a bag like that one. 
When she had done gardening, and entered 
the house, I rose to follow hers as I passed 
the oleander I picked up a slip of paper. It 
was a promissory note to Zabdiel Danger- 
field, answering the description of one in the 
list of missing papers, This determined me 
to see Mr. Dangerfield first. I left without a 
word to Miss Heybolt, and followed Mr, 
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Dangerfield here, not expecting to meet Miss 
Heybolt. Do you identify that, Mr. Danger- 
field?” handing him the note, 

Mr, Dangerfield did. 

“J never thought of this,” he said. “She 
caine and went in my office as frecly as my- 
self. I dare say I have often left it open, or 
the key in it, when she was thore. I am 
perfectly shocked. But then—everything Is 
not clear to me yet. What got the note your 
son said she wrote him? She had nochance 
tu remove that.” 

The circumstances were more particularly 
explained to Mr. Brome, who asked to see 
the envelop. He examined the blank sheet 
within, rubbed the surface with his finger, 
and held it to the light. 

“There has been a chemical juggle here, 
that is all,” hesald, “ The paper is the same, 
the ink has vanished.” 

© This is an infamous plot, to save Bromo 
and ruin me!’ she said, 

“Selina! Selina!” remonstrated Mr. Dan- 
gerfield; “dowt be rash, Selina, You are 
completely at Mr. Brome’s mercy.” 

“72 said Selina, with a look of mingled 
rage and hate at Mr. Brome, “I defy him, 
ile has always hated me, since the day I dis- 
covered a plan between him and a woman 
whose lover he had been, that ske should 
marry a rich old man while de married the 
rich old man’s daughter. Half the plan 
failed. ‘The woman married my father, how- 
ever, and now ker daughter cheats me out of 
half I should have had,” 

“You admit then, that there és property ?” 

“T admit nothing,” said Selina. “Prove 
what you can, Prove it, and send me to 
Jail, if you like; I will not make any confes- 
sion, or compromise. You are fully equal to 
carrying ont your plan without my help, 
George Brome,” 

It was plain, however, in spite of her tone, 
that Selina was secretly mortified and con- 
fused. It was the second time she had been 
foiled. Once In jealous rage she had made 
an attempt to ruin a rival, as she thought 
her, and had been shamed by being convicted 
of alte, and by George Bromo’s consequent 
renunciation of her, Her revengeful hate 
for him had only slumbered. It blazed out 
again when she found his son the accepted 


lover of the woman she had hated as bitterly 
as she did Brome, If this marriage took 
place her fraud would be found out, she 
feared. It was to bury it in silence that she 
would have had Kitty marry Mr. Dangerfield, 
who was more in her confidence than he 
pretended. Fearing he would betray her, or 
desert her, she had resumed possession of 
some securities she had entrusted to him, 
taking more to avoid the suspicion she plot- 
ted to throw upon Carlton Brome. When all 
was known, she would still: have fought, if 
she could have dune so. 

Carlton and Kitty escaped from the room 
to speak confidentially of the late events, 
and introduce pleasanter features than could 
be found in contemplating Selina and her 
baffied schemes, Mr. Brome followed them 
after a while, and gave Kitty a paternal wel- 
come, for which there had been no place be- 
fore. He was greatly troubled in his mind 
by the sight of Selina, uuder such circum- 
stances, they could see. 

* There is a bitter warp In that woman’s 
mind,” he said. “She might have been 
something better; she has mental power 
enough, if she had not crystallized it all into 
a little spite.” 

“ Mr, Dangerfield will not prosecute her, I 
suppose,” said Carlton, 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Brome. “ Bond 
robbery isn’t prosecuted now; besides, Mr. 
Dangerfield is a little afraid of her. The 
failure of the scheme she laid, and the loss 
of the money, will be a severe punishment 
for her, in itself)? 

It may have, for she held on to the spoils 
with a grasp that nefther threats nor civil 
suits could unloose; she disgorged twenty 
thousand dollars, but it was certain that she 
still retained something, She became a per- 
fect miser after that time, and lived rich, 
eankered and alone, using all the expedients 
and suffering all the privation of poverty. 

Carlton and Kitty took their twenty thou- 
sand dollars without troubling themselves 
because it should have been more, and lived 
more like two children playing at housekecp- 
ing than like mature persons fully impressed 
with the awful meaning of existence. When 
Ladd that Kitty allowed smoking in her par- 
lor, I have nothing more to say. 
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A REPUTATION AT STARE, 


BY MRS, BR. B. EDSON, 


CHAPTER I, 


RCADJA—the one I mean—is a charm- 

ing little town fi that most beantifal 

and picturesque of all places under the sun, 

the Mohawk Valley. Possibly those prosaic 

people, the map-makers, may have christened 

it by some other name; but J shall eall it 

Arcadia, nevertheless, and by that very ap- 

propriate name, beg leave to introduce it to 
your notice. 

It is the oldest and most unique little town 
imaginable, with streets running up its green 
wooded hills, past the prettiest and quaintest 
of cottages, with and there a handsome villa, 
with terraces sloping to the river, with the 
glow of blossoms and gleam of marble flash- 
ing through the luxurious greenery; and then, 
turning abruptly, goes tumbling down at a 
breakneck pace past rows of saber evergreens, 
with a house or two half hidden behind them, 
yery plain wooden houses, of no beauty in 
themselves, but contrasting prettily as they 
lie back against the green, abrupt hills, 

In one of, in fact, He busiest street of this 
little town stood a long, narrow, three-story 
stone building, where, if the day was fine, 
you would see pretty glistening buggies, and 
chaises with light tops that let back, display- 
ing soft crimson velvet cushions, and gold 
tassels and fringes, with beautiful bright- 
colored mats for the feet, and pretty silver 
lnups at the sides; and light open buggies 
in vapious patterns; and barouches, and 

| charming little phactons that made one en- 
thusiastic just fo look at—all these, I say, if 
the weather was fine, you would see drawn 
out about the great doors, or half hidden be- 
hind each other in the high-walled yard. 
And then, looking up, 43 of course you would, 
particularly if you were & Yankee and liked 
to get at all the particulars, you saw over.the 
door, in large gilt letters, 4 little tamished and 
weather-beaten ! 


Ricuanry Wuntrvatoy, Carriage Manufacturer. 


As Mr. Huntington {8 freeminently a busi- 
Ness man, perhaps it would be best to intro- 
duce him to you, at his manufactory—which 
was also general depot and salesroom—rather 
than at his house, where he never appeared 
to so good advantage. 


Mr. Richard Tuntington belonged to that 
very practical and sensible class of men who 
Have “no nonsense about them.” Sentiment 
was a sign of weakness in a man, and Mr, 
TLluntington prided himself on his streneth, 
therefore he eschewed sentiment; he dil 
more, he set his face against it like a flint, 
aud he had once tmned off one of his best 
workmen for no other reason than beeanse 
the man got in the foolish habit of Ictting his 
two little girls come down to the shop at 
night to go home with him, If they had 
walked soberly home by his side, perlaps he 
could have endured it; but the silly fellow 
persisted in carrying them, one perched on 
each shoulder, they laughing and shouting 
enough to deafen one, Ah well! the soft 
voices are still eyough now, and I much 
doubt if the grave-looking man, who kneels 
so often on the green hillside by two little 
mounds, so alike in length and breadth that 
you would take one for the shadow of the 
other, ever regrets his “foolishness,” though 
it lost him his place in the shop, and through 
that the pretty little cottage which he had 
nearly paid for, but which he had now to 
give up. 

But Iam diverging. Authors and preach- 
ers, of all people iu the world, should keep 
to the text, and yet of all people in the worll, 
they do net. ‘The temptation to wander is 
altogether irresistible, and being generally 
human, they yield, 

The offices, connected with the establish. 
ment was in the back part of the building, 
up one flight of narrow wooden stairs, which 
broke of abruptly against the door, giving 
them always a sort of surprised, dissatisted 
look which appealed to one's sympathies per- 
petually, Inside the office were two desks, 
very high, with corresponding stools, the tops 
eovered with green leather; and at one of 
these desks, and on one of these stools, is the 
man we are in search of—Richard Hunting- 
ton, Esq. He is very busy just now running 
over an order, and we will take the opportu- 
nity of observing him, It will be much 
easier, Lassure you, than when his sharp, 
restless, piercing gray eyes are fastened npou 
you. 

First, then, you notice that Mr, Wuntiagton 
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isa large muscular man, with broad square 
shoulders and chest. Next you observe the 
square, firm, beardless chin, the close-shut 
lips, the prominent Rotman nose, and broad, 
but not high forehead, surmounted by a lux- 
urious abundance of heavy iron-gray hair; 
but rather short, and pushed up from the 
forehead, evidently with the fingers. You 
have barely time to observe these physical 
points, when he glances up at you, and you 
instantly forget everything about him but his 
eyes—those keen, clear, eager eyes, of a color 
altogether indeseribable, and the expression 
which rather attracts, though you cannot tell 
why. If you are on business and make it 
I:nown, the cool face will light up, the close- 
sit lips soften, the curious gray eyes darken 
and seintillate, and you will be conscious of a 
charm and attraction which is as novel as it 
is pleasant. This peculiar personal power 
has sold more carriages for Richard Hunting- 
ton than al] other agencies combined. 

But if, on the contrary, you are merely 
looking about, you will involuntarily get. the 
impression that he is a cold, disagreeable 
ian; and if by any chance you are a solici- 
tor of alms fur any of the benevolent, relig- 
ious, or moral enterprises of the day, the 
probability is that you will come away with 
a very firm resolve not to trouble him again. 

Chestnut Villa was beautiful at all times 
with its broad plateaus, sweeping leisurely to 
the river, and the pleasant grass-bordered 
read, and Its wide outlook ever the pretty 
picturesque country, the abrupt hills break- 
ing into the sunniest of valleys, the narrow 
roads, gleaming like folds of amber satin 
across the dark green of the velvety turf, the 
beautiful, shadowy, winding waters of the 
lovely Mulawk, the long line of rails shooting 
away straight a3 an arrow, over which, with 
clouds of steam and clouds of smoke, huge 
trains went thundering to and fro, while still 
bwyond Use long canal stretched lazily away 
into the dim distance, dotted here and there 
with eurions, homely little boats, that have, 
after all,a quiet cosy look about them, as they 
go ereeping leisurely on their way. 

But itis June now at this time when I 
first introduced it to you, and all places are 
lovely in June. Nature has not one spot, 
however lonely, or desolate, or unattractive, 
but blossoms into some little touch of sweet- 
ness and beauty beneath the magical wand of 
June. 

Chestnut Villa was an old place, and had 
‘received its name from the long rows of 


chestnuts that skirted the grounds on the 
north, Not half a dozen of them remained 
now; but the place still retained the name, 
and when in autumn the giant patriarchs 
towered like pillars of gold against the sky, 
they gloriously inaintained their right to 
name the place, 

Climbing the long stone steps at the river- 
side, where, by the way, was a boat-house 
and a charming little sail-boat, you came to 
a broad plateau of the softest, finest green- 
award, with clumps of evergreens, and beau- 
tiful evergreen arches leading to more steps 
at various points, which led to another plateau 
swarded like the first, but cut up into patches 
of elegant shrubbery with silvery fountains 
dripping their pleasant rain, and marble vases 
gorgeous with rare foliaged plants, with blos- 
soming vines trailing to the velvety turf, Up 
three rude stone steps and you are on the 
foreground of the house, There are beds of 
flowers, not many, but choice and fine, aud 
two beautiful arches of clematis and rose, 
with great easy-chairs of bamboo, and just 
here, at just this time, the brightest and most 
beautiful creation of all—regal Grace ITun- 
tington. She is sitting in one of the bamboo 
chairs, her white kid slipper half buried in 
the yielding sward, where a pretty, delicate 
looking boy of some six or seven years lics 
upon his back gazing steadily up into her 
face, 

A broad-rimmed garden hat, the crown 
wreathed with English ivy and sprays of blood- 
red fuchsia, has slipped from her head, and 
hangs over her shoulder by one long scarlet 
ribbon. But she does not heed it, nor yet 
the song of the orlole in the shrubbery below, 
or the mocking-bird in his cage amid the jas- 
mine’s yellow glory, as he catches up and 
repeats the notes one by one, But by-and- 
by the boy's steady gaze forced her to look at 
him. She smiled faintly, and yet looked an- 
noyed at the disturbance, or elso at her 
thoughts, possibly both. 

“You must not lie there, Theo; go into the 
house,” she said, a little impatiently. 

“Will you come, Gracie?” he asked, rising 
to his knees, and folding his hands across her 
lap. 

“Yes, by-and-by.” 

« But now,” he persisted, laying his cheek 
against her hand. “You are sorry about 
something, I know,” he added, with a sudden 
grave, wise look on his childish face, “ is—is 
it about Arthur, again?” 

“Theo, go into the house, immediately,” 
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she said, in a firm, authoritative voice, push- 
ing him away from her, 

“You are not angry with me, Gracie?” he 
asked, looking back at her wistfully, “ because 
I—I didn’t mean to—to—” He broke down 
with a little sob, and a painful flush flooded the 
fair blue-veined forehead. 

“Angry with you, Pet? nonsense!” she 
cried, gayly, running after him and catching 
him in her arms. “Only this, Theo; you 
must never trouble your young head about 
things you cannot understand, You must 
not imagine anything about Arthur, either; 
you will remember that?” she added, half 
commanding half entreating in her tone and 
lovk, 

“ Cyl try not to,” he answered soberly, “1 
don’t do so because I like to, ever; but I can- 
not help it if I hear him, you know.” 

The pretty childish face had such a grave, 
troubled look on it as it was lifted to hers, that 
Grace Uuntington involuntarily drew it to 
her bosom and kissed it with a sudden passion- 
ate fervor, and then put him gently away from 
her and went back to her seat in a dreamy, 
abstracted way, Theo, walking backward 
towardl the house, his small hands crossed 
behind his back, watched her curiously, 

“T know it’a about Arthur,” he whispered, 
under his breath, “ but L wont think about it, 
‘cause she says I mustn’t, and there’s nobody 
in the world I love half as well as Ido Gracie 
—I know there’s nobody half so pretty! he 
exclaimed aloud, in a sudden burst of admi- 
ration. 

Grace Huntington at this moment really 
deserved the compliment paid her by her little 
brother Theo, to whose partial eyes she was, 
indeed, always the most beautiful thing in 
al the beautifnl world, She had sunk into 
the light bamboo chair, the soft folds of her 
pale pink barege falling jike a rosy cloud 
over the snow-white lattice-work, to the rich 
velvety green of the close-cut sward. Just 
how the beautiful dark eyes were cast down, 
and a faint shadow of pain, or shame, or anger, 
one hardly knew which, marred the bright- 
nees of the perfect face. Yet, even if you 
saw her for the first time, you felt instinetive- 
ly that the rather firmly compressed lips 
could soften into rare tenderness, and the 
clouded face brighten into glowing brilliance, 
Possibly, if you looked a little closer, you 
would discover a hint of pride and stubborn- 
hess in the face as well; but any one in Ar- 
cadia could tell you that Grace Huntington 
Was proud, without your taking the trouble 


to study the rather uncertain sefenco of phy- 
Siognomy, 

Perhaps, before I go further, I had better 
give a brief description of Mr. Huntington’s 
family. First, then, of conrse I must mention 
Mrs. Huntington, a handsome, queenly-look- 
ing woman of five and forty, ambitious, fond 
of ease and luxury, and extremely sensitive 
to the opinions of society, and, though few 
Buspected it, passionately and romantically 
attached to her husband, and capable of any 
sacrifice for his sake, 

Next in order of age came Arthur Iun- 
tington, the son of Mr. Huntington by a for- 
mer marriage, and the “thorn in the flesh” 
to the Huntington pride, and not without 
good cause, as you will see by-and-by. 

Arthur’s mother had died before he was a 
year old, and two years after his father had 
married Amy Clive, the present Mrs, Hun- 
tington. The acquaintance between them 
had been brief, he mecting her at first on a 
railway train which met with a disaster in 
which he was quite seriously injured. I¢ 
happened at an out-of-the-way place, and he, 
nat being considered able to be moved so far 
as the town, was left ata farmhouse near by 
the scene of the disaster. His child was 
with him, and had taken one of those sudden 
childish fancies, which children sometimes 
take, to Miss Clive, and held onto her dress, 
and screamed so violently if she attempted 
to leave them, that the physicians said 
it injured and disturbed their patient greatly, 
and proposed to have Miss Clive stay a few 
days if it was in any way possible, Miss 
Clive did stay, and as a very natural conse- 
quence, and in perfect accordance with all 
the romances I ever read, or all the realities 
of which I was ever cognizant, the two fell 
in love, and as soon as Mr. Uuntington was 
able to travel, were married, Miss Clive was 
an orphan and had no friends to consult—a 
very pleasant thing, sometimes—and Mr. 
Wuntington was quite used to doing as he 
liked without consulting any one; 2 practice, 
by the way, which he had never discarded up 
to the opening of this story. 

Four children had been given to Amy 
Huntington, two of whom had been Jent for 
a brief season, the others, Grace and Theo, 
the eldest and last born, you bave already 
seen, 

Perhaps, in his way, Mr. Huntington was 
as attached to his family as the majority of 
men; Ithinkhe was, But business cares had 
crept in and choked out the tenderer plants 
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of affection and love, whose vigor and growth 
so much depend on constant and generous 
calture, and as the years ran on the senti- 
ments and emotions, which are the graceful 
ones that wreathe with sweetness and beauty 
the hard and rugged architecture of practical 
life, came to be despised as weaknesses, and 
altogether unworthy of indulgence by a wan 
of business, like himself. 

This particnlar June morning of which I 
write, quite a notable era occurred in the 
business life of Mr. Huntingtons no less, in 
fact, than the taking of a partner into the 
great carriage manufacturing business. It 
had for some time been apparent to him that 
the business needed another partner, as it 
was often necessary for him to be absent, and 
Burdett, his agent, didn’t quite suit him, 
Somebody who had an interest in the business 
would be so much better, he reasoned, and 
beside, he was rather in need of a little clear 
cash capital; business was dull, and he sold 
largely on credit, which, though he considered 
sure, was certainly disagreeably slow. Be- 
side, there was still another reason, His 
health showed signs of failing under this 
constant pressure of care and labor. This 
was perhaps the reason, after all, The thonght 
of sickness or death filled him with shrinking 
dread and alarm, Other men were ill, other 
men diel—died in the midst of life and ac- 
tive usefulness, But though it shocked and 
startled, it did not surprise him; they were 
mortal, he—well, he didn’t like to think about 
the matter, there was time enough for that 
years hence. Nevertheless he would have a 
partner, and favor himself alittle; itcertainly 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

But how should he obtain one—that is, 
one to hisliking? None of the small traders, 
merchants or farmers in or about Arcadia 
would do—that was very evident. He might 
take in the son of one of his rich neighbors; 
there would be the necessary capital, but the 
ability, somehow he hadn’t a yery exalted 
opinion of that, and ability he must have. 
There was tio better way than to advertise, 
that he knew. Tle took great pains with 
that advertisement in making it at the same 
time concise and comprebensive, and jt was 
indeed a model in its way, the great wonder 
being that 4 man should be found so soon to 
answer all its requirements; for scareely a 
week had elapsed since the advertisement 
had been inserted in the Times, ere he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Edmond Gates of 
New York, modestly stating that he believed 


he could answer all the requirements of the 
advertisement, and appointing June the 
twenty-second for a personal interview for 
negotiating further business, and forming, if 
both were pleased, a partnership. 

The result of all these preliminaries was 
highly satisfactory to both parties, and this 
morning of which I write witnessed the for- 
mal business arrangements which made Mr. 
Gates junior partner in the great carriage 
manufacturing business of Arcadia. It had 
not occurred to Mr, Huntington that it was 
any way necessary for him to mention this 
business matter to his family, but for reasons 
that will appear, he did so after the matter 
was concluded. It was while they were wait- 
ing for the dinner to be brought in that he 
asked, turning to his wife: 

“There is a chamber over the dining-room 
which you do not use, is there not?” 

“T use it but little; I sit in it sometinies, 
the view up the river is particularly fine from 
there.” 

“So much the better. Please have it put 
in order this afternoon. Mr Gates, wy part- 
ner, will come home with me, to-night.” 

“ Your partner?” she asked, wonderingly. 

Certainly, Mrs. Huntington; is there any- 
thing very remarkable in a man’s entering 
into a business partnership?” 

“But I did not know—I never heard you 
intended—” 

“I suppose not,” he interrupted, “why 
should you? It is a purely business arrange- 
ment, and if it badn’t been advisable that 
Mr. Gates should board here, you might not 
have beard of it at all.” 

“JT wish you would make me your confi- 
dant sometimes, Richard,” she said, her voice 
falteriug a little; “anything which concerns 
you, interests you.” 

“Don’t talk sentiment on an empty 
stomach, Amy,” he said, with a slight sneer. 
“ Por various reasons Tcame to the conclu- 
sion to take a partner in business, Mr. Ed- 
mund Gates of New York is that partner. 
Tic puts two thousand dollars into the busi- 
ness, and a clear head and active hands, We 
is a single man, and he prefers—at least he 
requested—to board at my houso, and I for 
some reasons, prefer that heshould. I believe 
that is all. He will be here, as I said, this 
evening. Of course you will sce that every- 
thing is as it should be. Now let us have 
dinner;” drawing out his watch and looking 
at It, an agreeable habit which some men 
have when waiting for anything. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tux Montgomerys were, par excellence, 
the first family in Arcadia, I am not sure 
that they had so much money, but they had 
blood, and blood tells. Money, in these latter 
days, is getting decidedly vulgar and common. 
Anybody fortunate enough to strike an oil 
vein or a shoddy mine, can have it in abun- 
dance, People who have not so much of it 
(but who would like to have) can amuse 
themselves by ridiculing said vulgar abun- 
datice, at the same time congratulating them- 
selves that their great-great-graudfather was 
a “gentleman,” and never disgraced himself 
by any sort of vulgar occupation, as these 
people's progenitors did. 

The Montgomerys belonged to this greatly- 
to-be-envied class. None of them were par- 
ticularly noted for their brilliancy of intellect 
or superior culture, but they had an undoubt- 
ed lineage, which, half a dozen generations 
back, took its rise {or fall) from a German 
prince. Perhaps this was glory enough for 
one family—I think it was; at least it was all 
they were likely ever to achieve. The present 
representatives of the family, the father being 
dead, was, naming them in the order of their 
Virth, Miss Alicia, Mr, Frederick, and Miss 
Clara Montgomery. The mother was a weak, 
vain, frivolous woman, devoted to keeping up 
appearances, of no great interest to this story, 
or, indeed, anywhere else. 

T wish I could give you a good idea of Mr. 
Frederick Montgomery, so that you could see 
him as he looked and lived. E wish I could 
impress upon your mind the lofty air of su- 
periority with which he involuntarily im- 
pressed one—who didu't know him! You 
expected something wonderful of him, but 
hever got ft. You were quite sure he must 
have a magnificent genius, and yet you looked 
in vain for any manifestations of it, You 
had exalted ideas of his brilliant attainments 
and cultivated mind, but alas! the glowing 
baubles always vanished and left you empty- 
handed. Yet he made a splendid appearance, 
and appearance goes a great way, as possibly 
you have observed. He was gifted with a 
fine face and clegant figure, and that also 
Goes a good ways with some people—~indecd, 
with most people. Mrs. Montgomery’s pri- 
vate opinion, imparted ina moment of tender 
Confidence to her son, was, that “a face and 
figure like his could win any girls heart,’— 
and money; though she didn’t say the latter, 
and would not for the world have admitted, 
cven to herself, that that was what she meant 


when she talked about “hearts.” People 
unconsciously talk about “winning hearts,” 
when they mean an entirely different rate of 
exchange, It is an old-fashioned expression, 
used from mere force of habit, doubtless, and 
might be harmless only that it deceives the 
simple and unsophisticated, of which, 
strangely enough, there are a few specimens 
still extant, notwithstanding the enlighten- 
ment of the age, 

But of course the above has nothing to do 
with the circumstance that IT am about to 
disclose, viz.: that Mr. Frederic Montgomery 
was “paying attention ”--I believe that is 
the correct phrase—to Grace Huntington. 
They were not, in the proper sense of the 
term, lovers, though liable to take up that 
role at any tonne ut. ‘The truth was, it was 
hot an easy thing to make love to Grace Hun- 
tington, or, indeed, to make the attempt. She 
had a provoking way of turning tender 
speeches into ridicule, which was keenly an- 
noying, and Fred BMontgomery lad so far 
contented himself with some slight skirmish- 
ing by way of reconnoissance. It is but jus- 
tive to him to say, however, that he did not 
entertain the slightest doubt of his ability to 
earry the citadel when once he set himself 
to the work. He had heard down in the 
village that Mr. Huntington’s partner was to 
board at his house—a very vulgar arrange- 
ment, he thought; it looked like opening a 
lodging house, or keeping a hotel, 

“ Grace—Miss Tluntington,” he said, care- 
lessly,as he sat in the long pleasant drawing- 
room at Chestnut Villa, while the soft 
summer gloaming made faintly indistinct the 
river and shore, and even the gay garden, 
heavy with fragrance and soft dew, “have 
you seen this—this person who is going into 
business with your father? Of course, though, 
you are under no obligation to make his 
acquafntance.” 

“Excuse me for differing with you, I 
think that I'am. This person, by whom 1 
suppose you mean Mr. Gates, is to board with 
us, and I do not well see how I can avoid 
making his acquaintanee, even if I were dis- 
posed to do 80, which I am not,” she replied, 
with a little defiant smile, 

“Is it pleasant to you, having the privacy 
of your home turned into a boarding-house ?” 
he asked, a little nettled by her look. 

“Well, rather; I find it insufferably adult 
sometimes,” with a little well-bred yawn 
behind her pretty jewelled hand, 

“You might manage to get the felloy jn 
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love with you, for your amusement, perhaps,” 
he suggested politely, trying to cover his 
irritation. 

“ Heaven forbid!” she responded. “Aman 
in love is too disagreeable a subject to con- 
template. Pray suggest something less tire- 
some. Ah! there is Mr. Gates and father, 
uow,” she cried, starting up and leaning out 
the window as the two gentlemen alighted 
from a buggy and passed round to the side 
entrance. 

“Our boarder,” she said, with a faint accent 
on the last word, “did not come up to tea as 
we expected, consequently we have none of 
usseon him. You shall share the pleasure 
with us, now; ‘a pleasure shared is thrice 
enjoyed, you know.” 

“ Porhaps I had better withdraw,” he began, 
coolly. 

“Ono! not for the world, Fred,” putting 
ont her hand and just touching his arm with 
her pretty white fingers, which he made an 
effort to imprison. “I don’t think he will 
mind you, not in the least,” she added inno- 
cently, ringing for lights. 

Fred Montgomery felt, for the first time in 
his life, a little twinge of jealousy, and of a 
man, too, whom he had never seen, and whom 
she had never seen. Do “coming events cast 
their shadows before,” I wonder? and do cer- 
tain persons, who are to have some strong 
influence on our destinies, shock us with 
some strange sense of magnetic force when 
we meet for the first time? Of course alt 
this isa mere matter of speculation, but have 
sometimes belioved, that to some natures, 
such a shock, or feeling, or presentiment, 
whatever you may chvose to call it, is inevi- 
table—as inevitable as fate itself. 

There was certainly nothing about the per- 
sonal appearance of Edmund Gates to dis- 
turb a lady; on the contrary, he was attrac- 
tive toan unusual degree to most women 
who made his acquaintance, but when his cool 
firm fingers clasped hers, Grace Huntington 
folt a little shiver ran along her nerves which 
made her for an instant faint and dizzy. It 
was something quite unaccountable, for she 
was not ordinarily nervous or given to fanci- 
ful presentiments and intuitions, but chanc- 
ing to glance in the long mirror she saw her 
mother’s face reflected therein for a single 
instant. Her mother's face!—and yet so wan 
and haggard, that it seemed as if a score of 
years—years of woe, and suffering, and deso- 
lation, had fallen upon it in a moment. She 
felt her own face growing cold and rigid, and 


had to bite her lips to keep from uttering a 
ery of horrar and alarm. She had a dim per- 
ception that Mr, Montgomery was being in- 
troduced to Mr. Gates, also that Theo was 
elasping her hand, which felt numb and cold 
between his warm soft palms. A sudden 
breath of wind came with a cool puff through 
the half-closed blinds and blew directly in 
her face. She caught her breath with a 
sudden feeling of relief, and instantly the 
blood rushed back to her face, and rioted aud 
tingled through every vein and artery in her 
being. She sat down trembling with the 
weight of this sudden tumultuous glow, long- 
ing, yet dreading to look at her mother, who 
was still standing a little behind her father, 
as she could see without looking directly up. 
Presently there was a little stir, and Mrs, 
Tluntington came across the room and sat 
down near her daughter. Grace looked up 
at the first movement. IIad she had a vision, 
or was she still dreaming? Certainly the 
proud, serene, smiling face, bore little re- 
semblance to the one she had seen—or fan- 
cied she had seen—in the long mirror opposite, 
She thought, with a little glow of pride—she 
was very proud of her mother—that she had 
never seen her looking quite so grand and 
handsomo as she was looking now, with tho 
bright color in her usually colorless checks, 
and a steady glow in the bright dark eyes, 

“J believe £ came near fainting, and my 
disordered brain conjured up that frightful 
vision,” she said to herself, with a feeling of 
intense relief, her pulses gradually returning 
to theirnatural healthy beat. “IT hope noone 
has noticed me; I wonder if I looked any- 
thing as I felt?” shivering a little. 

Mr. Edmund Gates was looking directly at 
her when she looked up, 4 cireumstance which 
might have embarrassed some young ladies, 
but which had quite the contrary effect on 
Grace. She met his gaze firmly and haughti- 
ly. What right had he to be looking at her at 
all? she said half angrily to herself. Then 
she smiled at her own fastidiousness; he had 
as good a right to look at her as she at him; 
it wouldn’t hurt her to be looked at, and as 
they were to bo in a certain sense members 
of one family, the sooner they became.accus- 
tomed to each other's personelle, the better. 
But Mr. Gates was talking with her father, 
now, and his face, a little in profile, was turned 
from her. 

“A very gentlemanly looking man,” she 
said, mentally, “but olter than I thought, 
which is so much the better; I don’t think T 
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like very young men,” she added, thoughtfully. 
“T wonder if I shall like Mr. Gates?” 

Just then the gentleman looked up and 
smiled faintly; he had a very attractive smile 
and possibly knew it, though asa general thing 
gentlemen are superbly indifferent to their 
personal attractions, it being the special duty 
of women only to be beautiful and attrac- 
tive; that is, if they expect to succeed in the 
world, and gain the “great object of their 
creation,” the favor and fancy of mankind. 
(I am quite sure the above view of the subject 
is correet, as it is in strict accardance with a 
wise and brilliant essay I read the other day. 

© Miss Huntington,” he said, leaning toward 
her a little, the smile deepening and softening 
upon his lips, “I am so ungallant as to be 
wishing the time away, and that it was morn- 
ing. The glimpse I got of the view through 
the twilight has made me impatient for the 
morning sunlight on the river and plain, I 
was never in the Mohawk Valley before, and 
had no idea it was so lovely.” 

“Tam glad you like it, and will tell you 
for your comfort, that it will not be necessary 
for you to go out through the dew, dampeu- 
ing your feet and possibly your enthusiasm, 
for a view of the sunrise or the river, as both 
are especially good from the windows of your 
room,” she replied, lightly. 

“Thank you for the information,” he re- 
sponded, laughing, “it és something of a 
relief. Whom am 1 to thank for so pleasant 
an assignment?” with a glance from Grace 
to her mother, 

“QO, father; and so please don’t assign any 
sentiment to the assignment, Mr. Gates,” she 
replied quickly, something in her mother’s 
face, a slight nervousness or excitement, sud- 
denly impressing itself upon her and distract- 
ing her attention. 

Mr, Gates very early excused himself on 
the plea of weariness, and went to his room. 
After the servant had gone down and he had 
carefully locked the door, he unstrapped and 
opened his trunk, and taking out a small in- 
laid mother-of-pearl and ebony writing-desk, 
drew a key from an inner breast pocket and 
unlocked it. Carefilly and lelsurely lifting 
the papers, he came presently to a worn and 
rather shabby moroceo case, fastened with 
two emall brass hooks. ‘These he slipped 
back, and rising from his knees came and held 
the open ease before the light, and gazed on 
it—or what it contained—long and critically, 
smiling to himself with a satisfied but not, 
just now, attractive smile, 


* More like the girl, but not so pretty as 
she,” he said, shutting the case, “I ought to 
make enough to ratire au, out of this, 1e 
seems like a dream, this piece of luck; I 
wonder if a certain person does help his 
friends ?” 

Te laughed a little light Iaugh, pnt back 
the case in the writing-desk, and locking it, 
deposited it again in the trunk, which he also 
locket. Then he came and sat down by the 
window, and leaning out into the soft summer 
starlight smoked a cigar and laid some plans 
for the future at Che sane time. 

When Mrs. Amy Huntington stood before 
the pretty oval mirror in her dressing-room 
and removed the milky pearls fram her taroat 
and arms, they were scarcely less colorless 
than the face which looked back at her from 
the heavy gilt frame. There was a startled 
look, too, in the great dark eyes, which sume- 
how seemed to vex her. She shut them 
tightly, and held her hands over them for a 
fali minute, Then with a hasty, half-impa- 
tient movement of the white hands she loos- 
ened the heavy coils of hair and let them 
fall ahaut her shoulders and 40 her waist. 
Mrs, Tuntington had magnificent: hair, long 
and heavy and dark, and as yet time lad 
not touched it ever so lightly. 

“Tt is nonsense!” she said impatiently, in a 
short, fierce whisper, walking down the 
length of the room and coming back and 
looking at herself again. “ They never knew 
—none of them ever know, how could they 
with the precautions I took? And after all 
these years—tventy-rhree—no, he will never 
dream of such a thing. Well, well,” she said, 
wearily, slowly unrobing, “I must accustom 
mysel€ to seeing lim, aud T must learn to be 
wary; something might waken his memories 
or suspicions, long as it has been. I must 
never wear a face like this—I must never for 
one single moment forget that my reputation 
is at stake. My God! there is little enough 
danger of my forgetting it,” she cried, 
bitterly. 

Astep on the stairs, her husband’s step, 
and the dark shadow crept away from her 
face, only looking out stealthily from the deep 
troubled depths of her half-averted eyes, A 
tender smile softened the lips Just now so 
cold and rigid, ond a soft piriish fush fint- 
tered shyly to her cheek. Whatever of pain 
or bitterness the world held for her, whatever 
the wrongs or tllaf the past, the strong, pas- 
sionate, overwhelming love she bore this cool, 
undemonstrative man, had power to swallow 
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up, and almost obliterate. It was something 
of a mystery, even to Grace, the passionate 
love which spoke in every glance and tone 
when he was addressed. She wondered some- 
times if her father noticed it, if he was con- 
scious of the passionate devotion of which 
he was the object. If he was, he certainly 
gave no sign. Probably he had become ac- 
customed to the thought; that is, if he ever 
suffered himself to think of it at all, which 
it’s not likely ho did, sentiment not being in 
his line. 

The morning sunshine crept softly over the 
hills and trembled on the river. Thrushes, 
and orioles, and robins made the earth sweet 
with melody, and the fresh scent of dewy 
ferns came up from the river-side and miu- 
gled pleasantly with the odor of rose, and 
jasmine, and heliotrope. Chestnut Villa was 
never loyelier than it was this morning, but 
its mistress was still in her chamber, and its 
master had gone to his business, 

Mrs. Wuntington had not slept well; in- 
deed, she had not slept at all till near day- 
break, and it was fully nine o'clock when she 
caine down to the breakfast-room, a trifle 
pale and languid, but calm and self-possessed, 
Theo came in and laid his solt cheek against 
her Wand, and smiled brightly up into her 
face, She stooped down and kissed the fair, 
delicate face, with fond tenderness, Theo 
had always been delicate and fragile from his 
birth, and twice he had been to the very 
edge of the chill river, lingering for days 
and days on its brink, and coming back at 
Jast slowly and reluctantly, a3 one turns 
from radiant dreams to the gray realities of 
commion life, And so, partly for this reason, 
and partly because he was so gentle and 
lovable, le was petted and tended and 
watched over with careful love and the ten- 
derest devotion, even his father unbending 
sufliciently to caress him occasionally, 

“Theo, where is Grace, do you know ?” 
Mrs. Huntington asked, as she rose from the 
table, after making the merest pretence of a 
meal. 

“Yes, mamma,” he said, dropping his eyes 
and speaking reluctantly. 

“Well?” 

“Must I tell you, mamma? I don’t think 
Gracie wants any one to know.” 

“Why, Theo, what do you moan?” she 
asked, in surprise. 

“T_T don’t think ‘Arthur is quite well,” 
the child stammered, a sudden blush dycing 
his face. 


“But Grace does not care for mamma to 
know, Theo,” she said, gently, a shadow of 
shame and annoyance crossing her face. “Is 
she in the east wing?” 

“Yes, mamma, but you mustn’t tell her I 
told you. She louks so pale and sorry that I 
went away up stairs and cried, just now,” the 
sweet lips quivering again. 

“No, darling,” kissing the grave little face, 
“And now suppose you go out and play with 
Bruce, and forget all about it. I want to see 
some roses in these pretty cheeks. Ab! 
there fs Bruce now, waiting for you,” 

The child, with a child’s easy abandon of 
care, ran out with a laugh and shout to greet 
the great shaggy Newfoundland, whe awaited 
his coming on the piazza with a grave sort of 
dignity and delight, while Mrs. Iuntington 
hastily made her way to the east wing, as a 
pretty little room fitted up as a sort of sew- 
ing and reading-room, was called. It was 
Grace's special domain, and she easily enough 
guessed why she was there this morning, 

There was a little ante-room with two long 
sunny windows filled with plants, and gar- 
landed with luxurious sprays of glossy dark 
green ivy. Tere she stopped a moment, and 
then said softly, with her lips to the door: 

“ Grace—Grace, my dear, may I come in?" 

Almost instantly the door opened and 
Grace slipped out, closing the door after her, 
hastily. There was a vivid crimson spot on 
the soft oval of her cheeks, but it was not a 
happy, healthy flush. 

“IT would rather you wouldn't go in, 
mother,” she said, without looking up. 

“T heard him when he eame in; it was 
daylight, nearly,” 

“Yes,” a little wearily. 

“You did not keep awake all that timo— 
all night, Grace ?” : 

“ Mother,” she cried, with sudden fire, “if I 
did it was because I wanted to—because I 
chose to of my own free-will, and I would 
rather do it a thousand times than have Ain 
know! You don’t think he heard him, 
mother?” a startled look flashiug into her 
face. 

“No, I know he did not. But Grace—” 

“Mother,” she {nterrupted, “you know 
that I will stand between them—you know 
how hard he is with Arthur, you know how 
much worse it makes him, and always has, 
for father to attempt to coerce him in the 
hard, cruel, unsympathizing way he docs? 
He is so quick, you know, mother, But he 
is so generous and noble, too, if it were not 
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for this,” a little chord of pain in the sweet 
girlish voice, “But I love him as I do my 
own life, mother,” the voice suddenly growing 
exultant, “and I will save him yet; he is 
worth it, mother, he has such splendid 
taleuts—what a lawyer or minister he would 
make! ora statesman, or, or—” she paused 
suddenly and burst into tears, the proud 
young head drooping like a wind-broken 
lily. 

“My dear Grace,” the mother said, gently, 
“this is wearing you out. You, who were 
always so strong, are getting positively ner- 
yous, You owe a duty to yourself as well as 
tohim. For his father’s sake I would give 
ny right hand to save him from the destruc- 
tion upon which he seems determined.” 

“And I would give mine for his own sake!” 
she responded, quickly, raising her head. 
*Mother, you know that father has never 
treated Arthur with tenderness and consider- 
ation. Perhaps it is no excuse for him, bat 
you and FE both know that it has made him 
reckless, and you know that first time, 
mother.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, gravoly. “ But 
see how he returns your forbearance, by 
coming to you in this way.” 

“We didn't come to me—I went to—” she 
broke off abruptly, her face flushing scarlet. 

“Grace!” 

“Mother, if Arthur sing against me seventy 
and seven times I shall forgive him! If in 
any way, or by any means, I can help hiin to 
become what he is capable of becoming, I 
shall do it”? turning abruptly and going into 
the inner room and bolting ft after her. 





CHAPTER HE 


Ty a little two-reomed cottage, looking like 
an overgrown martin-box perched against the 
sombre background of firs and sprucea that 
skirted a little abrupt hill, something like a 
mile from Chestnut Villa, lived the widow 
Miriam Lester and her daughter Winifred. 
Perhaps, after the elegance and splendor of 
Chestnut Villa, this little place may seem 
tame and unattractive to you. And yet I 
want you to like it, there is something so 
cosy and joyous about it. There are no 
marble vases of rare plants, or softly dripping 
fountains, but the little porch is a mass of 
pink and white roses, and down the rocky 
mountain side a tiny stream leaps and 
gurgles and flashes in a perfect abandon of 
delight all day long, throwing its white spray 


against the cottage windows, where, the sun- 
light falling through, makes mimic rain- 
bows in the feathery mist. A golden- 
throated canary swings in the window where 
the sunshine fs softest and clearest, and the 
soflly-rounded hills, and the shimmering, 
shadowy river, and the lovely valleys are as 
free to the inmates of the humble little hill 
cottage as to those of Chestnut Villa. 

But I do not mean to say by this that the 
elegance and luxury of the latter were not 
desirable. I think if Mrs. Lester could have 
had her choice she woukl have taken Chest- 
nut Villa; but as she could not she very 
wiscly made the most of what she had, and 
was perhaps happier, after all, than any of the ; 
residents at that more favored place. 

One possession of Widow Lester’s vied In 
beauty and grace with anything in Arcadia— 
or, out of it. OF course I mean Winnie; if 
you had once seen her you would know at 
once that I could mean nothing else. 

Not regal, or stately, or britlidnt, like Grace 
Huntington, but simply lovely and sweet 
was dear little Winnie Lester. You felt like 
taking her in your arms and shielding her 
from sorrow or hardness, so slight, and fra- 
gile and childish she looked with her milk- 
and-roses cheeks, and tangle of chestnut- 
gold curls falling over her pretty graceful 
shoulders. Aud yet this slender, childish- 
looking little girl was stronger than ninc- 
tenths of her own sex, and each and every 
one of the other. Not physically, of course, 
though she was capable of a large amount of 
steady, persistent endurance; but in those 
real elements of strength, faith, patience, 
virtue, love, sacrifice and unswerving devo- 
tion, She had, besides, the sweetest disposi- 
tion in the world, and that rare and happy 
faculty of seeing the fairest and brightest side 
of everything. Her mother sald, laughingly, 
that “ Winnie walked in perpetual sunshine, 
hoping all things, believing all things.” 

And yet in one point she offended. In one 
thing she was a perpetual grief and anxiety 
to her mother. She loved Arthur Hunting- 
ton, and Arthur Huntington was not just the 
sort of mana fond mother would choose to 
intrust the happiness of her only child to. If 
Mrs. Lester had told Winnie this once, she 
had a hundred times, and Winnie had put 
her soft arms about her neck and kissed her 
Nps, and forehead, and eyes, smiling hopefully 
all the while, and gone on loving him just 
the same! She never entered into any argu- 
ment with her mother, she never made auy 
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declaration of undying love and devotion, she 
never lost her patience or sweetness under 
rebuke or blame, but she quietly went on 
loving and trusting bim. 

Mrs. Lester got vexed sometimes, She 
was a proud woman, and she knew the 
Tluntingtons were angry with Arthur for 
coming there, and considered it a disgrace, 
his “entanglement,” as_ they called it, “ with 
a person in her station.” Her Winnie! Her 
bright, beautiful darling! She would )ike for 
them to know how infinitely below her child 
she considered their son, and how utterly dis- 
tasteful the “entanglement” was to her. If 
only Winnie had a little of her pride! 

She could never forget the beginning of 
that “entanglement,” and the humiliating 
sequel, more than Grace Huntington, though 
for a different reason. It was as follows, and 
happened near three years before, when 
Winnie was scarcely seventeen, and young 
Huntington but little over twenty. 

They had just come to Arcadia, and some- 
way, at some of the rural gatherings, Winnie 
had made Arthur TMuntington’s acquaintance, 
an acquaintance that speedily grew into inti- 
macy. ‘There was something specially 
winning about young Huntington to every 
one, and to Winnie—well, it would be utterly 
useless for me to attempt to tell what he 
was to her. Only by reading this story can 
you tell that, and then but imperfectly, for 
the most devoted acts but faintly mirror the 
holy depths of a trae woman’s heart. 

It was not, I think, so much the bright, 
dark, handsome face, full of fire and tender- 
ness, that attracted Winifred Lester, as the 
generous, daring spirit, the frank geniality, 
the happy ease and gracefulness of all he said 
and did, and the brilliant intellect that 
flashed through the commonness of his sur- 
roundings, and gaye glowing hints of future 
possibilities. But, whatever the attraction at 
first, it soon developed into a pure, deep, un- 
questioning love—the sort of love that rises 
above circumstances, suffering no change, 
outliving shame, disaster and death. This I 
mean on her part. Such love is, I think, 
nearly always on a woman's part, though I 
have known instances where it was the man 
who suffered, and trusted, and loved through 
a bitterness worse than death. 

But it is not the sort. of love the world ap- 
preciates. Itis oftener ridiculed than sym- 
pathized with, and the passion founded on 
respect declared to be the only reasonable 
and sensible sentiment. Very likely it is—I 


am quite sure it is; bnt unfortunately hearts 
are not always sensible or reasonable, and 
alas for them when they are not! 

It was some time before Arthur's devotion 
to Winnie Lester came to the ears of his 
family. When it did there was a terrible 
scene at Chestnut Villa, Mr. Huntington 
haughtily demanded that Arthur should 
promise, under oath, never to seek, or in any 
way associate with Winifred Lester from that 
day henceforth, save as the most careless ac- 
quaintance. Arthur's hot blood was in aris, 
and he as haughtily refused. There was a 
terrible scene—a scene that sent Grace fright- 
ened and weeping to her chamber, for Mr, 
Tluntington forgot his son’s manhood—ay, 
his own as well—and horsewhipped him as 
he would a dog! That night Arthur Hun- 
tington reeled home at midnight, waking the 
echoes of the beautiful landscape and drowsy 
fountains of fair Chestnut Villa, with a rade 
bacchanalian song. I do not offer one excuse 
for him, he should have been stronger—but 
alas he was not! 

For a week thereafter he was not seen by 
any one in Arcadia, but—and how no one 
ever knew—the story got out that Mr. Han- 
tington had horsewhipped Arthar for being 
in love with Winnie Lester; and like all that 
sort of gossip, it had a speedy and extended 
circulation, coming {n course of time to 
Winnie herself, who said nothing, only grew 
ashade paler, but the friend (?) who told 
her reported that “the girl’s blue eyes were 
as biack as ink for a moment, and her pretty 
soft lips were pressed together in just the 
oldest way.” 

Well, all this happened, as I said, three 
years before. Arthur Huntington did not 
give up his intimacy with Winifred, to the 
perpetual anger and annoyance of his family, 
but O, a thousand times sadder, neither did 
he give up the excesses born in that terrible 
night of hfs half-insane fury and shame. IIe 
was not, in the general sense of the term, dis 
sipated, but sometimes he yielded to the 
solicitations of a certain set of young fellows, 
such as nearly every town has, and while they 
went home quietly at least, he with half their 
indulgenee was maddened half to frenzy. 

And here came in the disadvantage of 
wealth. If he had been poor, obliged tolabor 
—educated to it, he would, I think, have 
broken away from the terrible network that 
held all his nobler powers. But from child- 
hood he had been aceustomed to luxury and 
self-indulgence, Ile had no practical know- 
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ledge of work; he had expected to go into 
business with his father when he was of age; 
that had always been the calculation; but 
since he had gone counter to his father’s 
wishes in regard to Winnie Lester he had 
been given to understand that there was an 
end to that possibility. If he could do any- 
thing, if he was fitted for any place in life, he 
would take Winnie and leave Arcadia forever, 
he said to himself. But he should only be a 
hindrance and a stumbling-block to her, he 
said, bitterly, and then in his disheartened 
moods the tempter found him an easy prey. 
And so the days and months went on, and he 
sinned and repented, and sinned again, and 
the bright face grew to look just a little hag- 
gard, and the clear eyes lost something of 
their sunshine and purity. 

No wonder Miriam Lester begged and en- 
treated her child to give him up—no won- 
der, beeanse her own Jife had been shadowed 
by the same fearful cloud. She had not—she 
never could forget her mother’s white face 
and sad eyes, nor forget what caused them, 
And though the grave had long since laid its 
softening hand upon all the pain or wrong of 
the past, still she could uot forget, and the 
thought of her child—her gentle, joyous Win- 
nie doomed to a like fate, drove her almost to 
destruction sometimes. 

Perhaps I may as well say here as any- 
where that Mrs, Lester, like a great many 
parents, had a special destiny in view for her 
child, Twelve years before, just after the 
death of her husband, and in atime of sudden 
financial disaster and disappointment, she 
had taken a young lad named Russell, Mark 
Russell, trom a charitable institution in an 
eastern city. The boy had been left there by 
his parents, or friends, who were too poor, or 
incompetent in some way to provide for him, 
when he was little more than three years old, 
Ife had remained there ever since, and was 
somewhere near fourteen. She was in need 
of some one, and she was too poor to hire, and 
this boy was glad to come for his board, he 
was so anxious to get away from the place, 
the thought of “charity” being extremely 
distasteful to his independent spirit. As 
there {fs always some brightness in the darkest 
dispensation, so it proved that young Russell’s 
introduction into the crushed and broken 
family was a bright era in its history. Noson 
oould have been tenderer than he had been 
through all these years, and the little cottage 
where they lived he had bought for them by 
working at manual labor after his hours of 


study: for, from long before he had left the 
charitable institution, he had resolved to 
some day be a minister. And now, at 
twenty-six, his hopes had reached their ful- 
filment; through what sacrifice, and toil, and 
persistent, unflagging effort, only those know 
who have been through a similar experience, 
disputing every inch of the way with poverty, 
and discouragement, and trial. Mark Rus- 
sell was not only a pure, strong, noble man, 
but he had rare talents for his calling, and 
already the promise of popularity bordered on 
fruition. 

And this was the dream of Miriam Lester's 
life—to see Winnie his wife. She would 
never know a fear for her, sheltered in so 
strong and pure a heart. Of course they 
loved each other very dearly, they always 
had, and why need there be any other love? 
Why need this young Huntington come in to 
break up all her plans? Surely if they did 
not like the idea, more surely she did not. 

But I must return to Chestnut Villa and 
give the finale to the morning’s events men- 
tioned in the last chapter. 

When Mrs, Huntington went out after 
Grace left her so abruptly she met her hus- 
band in the hall. Something in his face made 
her heart stand suddenly still. A swift, terri- 
ble fear shot like an arrow through her brain. 
O, if he knew! 

“Amy,” he said, sternly, scarcely looking at 
her, “where is he—where is Arthur? Tell 
me quick, woman; you and Grace have 
shielded him long enough—the miserable 
profligate!” 

Notwithstanding her husband’s passion, 
and her sorrow for Arthur, Amy Huntington 
drew a quick, involuntary breath of relief. 

“J—TL believe he {s asleep,” she replied, 
hesitatingly. 

“JT have just come from his chamber— 
where is Grace? Where are they hiding?” 
he demanded. 

There was the quick opening and shutting 
of doors, and Arthur Huntington stood be- 
fore them. Ilis dress was disordered, but 
there was a defiant flash in his eyes that re- 
lieved them of any suspicion of heaviness, 

“Do you wish to see me, sir?” he asked, 
coldly, but with an undertone of fire in his 
voice. . 

“God knows I wish I may never see you 
again!” was the passionate answer. “Not 
content with disgracing yourself, you must 
drag your sister down with you. <A pretty 
story was that I heard a group of idlers dis- 
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cussing at the street corner this morning, 
Grace Huntington going out to low drinking- 
houses at night to look for her brother!” 

“Pather, cried Grace, who had come 
silently upon the scene, “I went of my own 
choice, he did not ‘drag me down, there. 
Besides, it was not a low drinking-house, it 
was the village hotel. A respectable place, 
where you are not ashamecd to go—whero 
other gentlemen go.” 

“Grace!” Mrs. Huntington futerrupted, 
sternly, more sternly than she often spoke to 
her beautiful, petted daughter, 

Mr, Huntington east a cold, contemptuous 
look upon his daughter and turned again to 
Arthur. Evidently the phials of his wrath 
were to be poured out on hin. 

“Arthur Huntington,” he began, fn a low, 
steely voice, “I have borne this sort of thing 
just as long as I shall bear it. I give you 
your choice, either to go out to California in a 


ship that leaves New York day after to- 
morrow morning, or take care of yourself, 
how and where you can, so that it be so far 
from here that I never see or hear of you 
again so long as we both live! I will not 
have the Huntington name disgraced here 
longer, If you choose to go out in this vessel 
I will make the arrangements by mail, imme- 
diately. I have a friend, West Ingraham, 
a lawyer, who has an interest in the ship, 
and you can go if you choose. I will provide 
you with necessary funds from time to time, 
and will manage to keep myself informed of 
your behaviour, You can have half an hour 
to decide in; not quite long enough te con- 
sult your friend. But mind you,” he added, 
“if you aver expect any favor or help from 
nie you must renounce her. Now, sir, infhalf 
an hour, and,” looking back from the door, 
“you are not to return for two years” 


ee 
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A SLIGUT FAMILY DISTURBANCE. 


BY N. P. DARLING, 


“QGoop-By, dear,” said Mr. Job Gunther, 
as he folded the dear one to his breast. 

The dear one above-mentioned was Miss 
Sarah MeKenzie, and she lived in the town 
of Bazoo, and she was an only child, and 
lived with her father aud mother, whom she 
loved very much, but not quite so much as 
she did Job. 

And so when Job said good-by, she said 
good-by, and when he folded her to his breast, 
she folded him to her breast, and then they 
kissed, and O, what a long, Jong kiss it was! 
It didw’t seem as though they ever would get 
their lips apart, but they did, and then they 
wnfolled themselves, and Job snatched up 
lis earpet-bag, and then he snatched up his 
overcoat, and snatching out his watch, said 
he: 

“Tye only five minutes in which to reach 
the depot;” and he snatched another kiss 
and ran. 

“Adion, Job,” cried Sarah. “ Write often.” 

“Twill, darling,” answered Job, and just 
then he darted around the corner, and Sarah 
turned and closed the door, and went back 
into the breakfast reom, where Mr. McKenzie 


was eating muffins and hard-boiled eggs, 
drinking strong coffee and reading the 
morning paper. 

“TIow long is Job going to be gone ?” ine 
quired Mr, McKenzie, looking up from his 
paper as Sarah came iu. 

“Two months,” she replied, and imme- 
diately a freshet of tears inundated her 
countenance, and came very near floating ber 
nose off from her face. 

“Well, well, don’t cry, my dear,” said Mr. 
McKenzie, patting her gently on the back. 
‘“Pyo months will soon pass away, and 
then—” 

“And then,” interrupted Mrs. McKenzie, 
who had just come into the room, “ there'll 
be a wedding.” 

“Aud Miss Sarah McKenzie will be no 
more,” erfed the old gentleman, still patting 
his daughter on the back. It wasa habit he 
had got into, owing toa habit that his wife 
had of swallowing things the wrong way and 
so choking herself. THe had been obliged to 
pat her on the back so much, that now he 
didn't feel really at ease, unless he had aback 
to pat. 2 
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There's something very consoling in the 
mention of a wedding, I fancy, particularly to 
the person who fs going to take one of the 
principal parts In the said wedding. It had 
such an effect upon Sarah, certainly, for she 
stopped winking at onee, and soon began to 
dry her eyes with her cambric pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

“There, there, Sarah, now we'll finish our 
breakfast, wont we?” 

And Sarah said she would, and so sat down 
to the table; and while she is sipping her 
collve and devouring muflins, if you've no ob- 
jections, my jolly reader, we'll talk over mat- 
ters and things, and perhaps T’'ll tell you 
something about Job. 

1 intended to Jet you take a peep at Sarah 
while she was eating her breakfast, because 
she’s such a pretty woman that she’s really 
worth peeping at, usually; but unfortunately, 
tears always spoil her good looks for the time 
being, You notice now how red and swollen 
her nose looks, and it shines, too, like a glass 
bottle; and then her eyes—well, I'll tell you 
about Job. 

Job Gunther hadn’t any father. I suppose 
he had had one, but at the time I speak of he 
was entirely destitute of the article. He had 
a brother, and his name was Joseph, but he 
wasn’t the one you are thinking of. Job’s 
brother didn’t wear a coat of many colors, 
Joe was satisfied with a coat of one color, and 
he didn’t care a snap what color it was, if it 
was only fast. 

' Job and Joe were both born in Ripplestone, 
and there they grew to manhood, and Joe he 
went into the dry-goods business, and then 
he got married, and then he enlarged his 
business, and then, as the years rolled on he 
began to think that Ripplestone was too 
small for a man of his abilities, and he began 
to think seriously of going to some city. He 
didn’t care what city, if it was only big 
enough. 

Meantime Job wasn't quite so suecessful as 
his brother. For ten years he had been in 
the employ of the Bazoo Manufacturing 
Company, and though his salary had been 
snrall at first, lt was now sufficiently large, he 
thought, to warrant him tn taking a very im- 
portant step in life. This warrantable step 
was a step into matrimony. 

Mr. Job Gunther had loved Miss Sarah Me- 
Kenzie for nine years seven months and 
fourteen days, when suddenly the idea 
dawned upon him that his salary was now 
suflicient to support a small family, 


ea 2a 


Job wag a man that never allowed an idea 
to strike him twice. He went directly to 
Sarah’s house, and she invited him into the 
parlor, 

“Sarah,” said Job, “I have loved you for a 
long time.” 

“How long?” she inquired, 

“For nine years seven months and four- 
teen days,” Job replied, promptly. 

“And I have loved you a long time,” said 
Sarah. 

Job didn’t ask her how long, though he 
wanted to. IIe only said: 

“Well, do you love me now ?” 

“Yes, Job, I do.” 

“And you will be Mrs, Gunther?” 

“T wil” 

“Good,” cried Job. “And now let us 
settle the rest of the business. Two weeks 
from to-day I start for the West. I shall be 
gone tio months upon business for the com- 
pay. When I return, we will be married. 
Name the day yourself, and be sure and 
take time enough to get everything ready.” 

“Q, I could get ready in twenty-four hours 
to marry you, Job,” cricd Sarah, throwing 
her lily white arms around his neck, and 
giving him a kiss that made him blush clear 
back behind his ears, 

You understand from this, that Job hadn't 
been kissed a great deal. No, Job wasn’t, or 
hadn't been a kissing man, and consequently 
Sarah’s attack rather confused him. But ho 
rallied very soon, and said: 

“My dear, having loved you, as I remarked 
before for nine years seven months and four- 
teen days, it isn’t my intention now to get 
married fn a hurry. I shall have everything 
ready beforehand.” 

©O yes,” said Sarah. “I’m in no hurry. 
Ono. I only meant to be understood that 
although it would take a long time to get 
ready to marry anybody else, I could get 
ready to marry you in tfventy-four hours, if it 
was necessary.” 

“That's all right,” said Job, “and now if 
you've 3 mind to, you can do that again.” 

“Do what?” asked Sarah, opening her 
beautiful eyes, 

“Why, you know,” replied Job, puckering 
his lips. 

“O! a kiss?” 

“Mm.” 

“There! was it sweet?” 

“As sugar, And now about your father. 
Will he have any objections to this little 
arrangement of ours?” 
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«oO no,” 

“Well, then it’s settled, I suppose.” 

“ Yes.” 

And so these two lovers seated themselves 
on the sofa, aud she laid her head on his 
breast, and he laid bis head on her head, and 
he put one arm around her frame-work, and 
clasped tier hand in his, and for two hours 
and seventeen minutes neither of them 
moved @ peg, and as their conversation was 
carried on in the softest kind of whispers, of 
course I can’t tell you what was said, and 
luckily for my = story, it makes little 
difference, 

Mr, Job Gunther was a very methodical 
young man. Finding himself the accepted 
lover of one of the sweetest girls that ever 
wore a switch, and realizing that he had only 
two weeks to be with her prior toan absence 
of two months, he felt it to be his duty, not 
only to himself, but to the beloved one, to 
spend as much of his precious time as he 
could in her company, and so he passed two 
hours and seventeen minutes every evening 
in her society, aud before the expiration of 
the two weeks he had made such proficiency 
in the art of love, that he could kiss almostas 
well ag you can, my lovely reader, 

We left Sarah at breakfast, and as I’ve 
nothing for her to do for the space of two 
mnonths except to read Job’s letters and write 
answers, you may suppose that she sat at 
that table for eight weeks, if you want to. I 
don’t say that she did. It is bavely possible 
that she did not, but as I don't know, I de- 
cline to say anything about it, because I con- 
sider that I am responsible for every statement 
that I make. 

SILI know fs, that she was sitting at that 
same table on a certain fine morning, just 
about two months from the time when we 
saw her there before; and she was eating 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, and she 
was all alone, when suddenly the doorbell 
rang, 

As doorbells generally do ring suddenly, 
she wasn’t surprised in the least, but her 
heart beat violently when she thought that 
it might be Job, She knew that he was on 
the way home, and he might drop in any 
moment. 

She rose quickly from her chair (if she had 
been sitting there two months, I guess her 
Joints felt rather stiff}, and hurried to the 
door. 

“Why, good-morning, Miss Crixsy. Walk 
right in.” . 


And so Miss Crixy did walk right in, and 
Sarah handed her a chair, and asked her to 
be seated. 

You never knew the Crisys? No, I 
thought not. Thera were fourteen in the 
family—all old maids, the youngest, Althea, 
being thirty-five. 

This was Althea. She was a tall dark- 
complexioned woman, with small black eyes, 
and a small thin nose, and a pair of thin 
puckered lips; and she was uever known to 
carry good news into a house, and therefore 
she never went into a louse unless she had 
bad news, 

“T was down to Boston yesterday,” said 
she, her small black eyes twinkling with 
delight, 

“Ah, indeed |” 

“Yes, I went down to do some shopping, 
But whom do you think I saw there ?" 

“Why, Pm sure I can’t guess. Was it any 
one that I know?” asked Sarah. 

“1 believe go,” returned Miss Crixy. 

“A gentleman or a lady ?” 

“A gentleman, or at least I suppose he 
calls himself one, though I have my vpinion 
about that.” 

“ It wasn’t Mr, Fobbs 2” 

“Ono. It was a man that left town about 
two months ago, He said he was going 
West on business; and I understood he was 
going to marry a certain young lady of this 
town, when he returned.” 

“You don’t mean Job?” eried Sarah, 
opening to the widest extent her beautiful 
hazel eyes, 

“T don’t mean anybody else,’ said Miss 
Crixy, 

“Then he'll be home to-day.” 

“T don’t know about that. Ie didn't speak 
tome. He didn’t recognize me in Boston, 
though I believe he does know my name 
when he’s in Bazoo, Perhaps he thought I 
didn't know him.” 

“Why, how you talk, Miss Crixy. Job 
isn’t a bit proud, and I’m sure if he'd seen 
you—” 

“Seen me! Why, I spoke to him, and he 
looked me right in the face, and then he 
blushed and turned away without saying a 
word, But the creature that was with him 
looked at me sharp enough, and I heard her 
ask him who I was.” 

“You don't mean to say that there was a 
woman with him?” cried Sarah, turning very 
red and then very pale, 

“Well, I do; and sho wasn't a bit too 
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respeectablé ‘either, I calculate,” sald Miss 
Crisy. 

“O Miss Crixy, you must have been mls- 
taken. It could not have been Job, I’m sure, 
And with a woman, too! O, Job wouldn't 
do any such thing.” 

“Q well, if you don’t want to believe me, 
you needn’t. I’m sure its nothing to me 
what Job Gunther does, or where he goes, or 
what company he keeps. I heard that you 
and Job were engaged, and J thought it 
would be only a kindness to let you know 
just what kind of 8 man he was, I felt it to 
be my duty to put yout on your guard, and 
now that I’ve done my duty, I guess I'll go; 
and if you'd rather believe Job than me, you 
ean, but youll find him out sooner or later, 
take iny word for that;” and’ Miss Crixy got 
up and started for the door. 

“fT was only sure that {t was Job,” said 
Sarah, 

*Q, I don’t suppose It was,” cried Miss 
Crixy, sarcastically. “I wont believe my own 
eyes, Probably it was some other man, or 
perhaps I didn’t see any man at all. I might 
have known that it couldn’t have been Job, 
any way. Good morning, Miss MekKenzie.” 
And Miss Crixy flounced out of the house, 
and went away in high dudgeon. 

The moment she disappeared Sarah burst 
into tears, She eried for fifteen minutes, 
and then she began to dry her eyes and com- 
menced thinking. She had always had the 
most unlimited faith in Job, and she couldn't 
bring herself to believe at first but that Miss 
Crixy had been mistaken. Of course she had 
seen somebody, and that somebody must 
have looked like Job, but that it was Job she 
would not believe. At least she said she 
wouldn't. She said so several times, and the 
more she said so, the more she did believe. 

Tam inclined to think that Miss Sarah Me- 
Kenzie was not naturally of a jealous disposi- 
tion, Like the late General Othello of 
Venice, she was “one not easily jealous, but, 
veing wrought, perplexed in the extreme.” 
She was most thorouglly perplexed, and the 
only way to free herself from her perplexity 
was to go in search of Job. 

But where should she go? If she went to 
Boston, she felt that it was very doubtful 
about her finding him, even if he was there; 
and he might return to Bazoo in her absence, 
and—but never mind, she resolved to go. 

She arrived in the elty about noon, and im- 
mediately commenced her search. I don’t 
know whether she went to work on the most 


approved plan or not. Perhaps she didn't 
have any plan at all, I only know that she 
walked up and down all the principal streets 
first, and then she went into some of the 
more retired ones, and she glanced hastily at 
every man she met as she went along. And 
so she spent the afternoon, and still she had 
seen nothing of Job. 

It was just about six o’clock when Sarah 
reached the corner of Y—— street. She 
did't know which way to go. She was tired 
and diseonraged, and she began to blame her- 
self for suspecting Job, I think she was 
almost tempted to call Miss Crixy hard 
names; aud she wished she had never Ieft 
Bazoo on such a fool’s errand, at least, and 
she determined to return home at once. 

“TN go up this street, as I’ve got plenty of 
time, and then I'll go right to the depot,” she 
said. 

It was a very quiet street, as Sarah observed, 
and the people who lived on it were, to all 
outward appearance, very respectable folks. 
Men with some money, but no nabobs, who 
lived comfortably, but made no show in the 
world. 

Sarah walked along slowly, glancing care- 
lessly at the names on the doorplates, until 
she had nearly reached the upper end of the 
street, when— 

“Gunther! J. Gunther!” she exclaimed, 
rubbing her eyes. 

There it was, the name, staring at her from 
the doorplate of the house just before her. 

At this moment & little girl came to the 
door, erying, “papal papa!” and the girl was 
—O, there was no use {n denying it—the very 
picture of Job! And, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, at that very Instant a man 
brushed by her, ran up the steps, caught the 
child in his arms and kissed her, and that 
man was—-O hevings! it was, it was, she was 
sure it was Job Gunther! 

Now, my most beautiful reader (if you are 
of the feminine gender), I should like to ast 
you, in confidence, how would you feel now, 
just as you have got everything ready for the 
wedding, just as you are about to take your 
dear Frederick Augustus for better or wors. 
—how would you feel to find that the beloved 
one was a married man, and the father of a 
family ? ; 

I want you to ask yourself this question, 
because in no other way can you realize the 
feeling of Miss Sarah McKenzie when she 
made this very fmportant and startling 
discovery mentioned above. 
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Miss McKenzie was of a very nervous tem- 
perament. I don’t know whether I have 
mentioned this before or not, but such was 
the fact. She was one of that kind of women 
who fly all to pieces about once a month (she 
wasn’t one of those that take themselves to 
pieces every night—O nol) and she was just 
one of those women whom I should rather 
live with a week than a fortnight. 

I'm fairly ashamed of myself for talking so 
about my heroine, but I wild tell the truth, if 
Ihave to spoil the story. 

Bat IT want you to understand me. I 
merely say that Sarah, was of a nervous tem- 
perament, and I’m sure that’s nothing very 
had. She was the most agreeable woman I 
ever met, without any exception, for a single 
evening; and she was pretty, aud~but she 
would fly. And so she flew now, right up 
the steps, through the hall, and inte the 
sitting-room, 

O, must I tell it? I believe I will, but my, 
pen fairly blushes while I write. 

There he was in the arms of the most beau- 
tiful woman that Miss Sarah MeKenzie ever 
saw. And she was kissing him, and he was 
kissing her, while three very interesting 
children were gathered around them, seream- 
ing at the top of their Hittle voices, “papa, 
papa? 

It was really too bad to spoil such a lovely 
picture of domestic bliss, considering the 
Scarcity of such pictures, but Sarah never 
did care much about high art, and she was 
feeling exceedingly nervous, and so she flew 
at Mr. Gunther with a determination to spoil 
his “picter,” if she couldn't do anything else. 

“0, you seamp!” cried Sarah, fixing her 
taper fingers in Mr. Gunther's hair, and pull- 
ing out huge handfuls. 

Mr. Gunther's first thought was that she 
wanted to collect cnough for a hair mattress, 
but when she called him a scamp, he began 
to think there must be some mistake, 

“O you villain! to try to marry au innocent 
young girl, when you are already married,” 
and the hair flew worse than before, 

Mrs. Gunther fainted, and the children 
screamed, but Sarah persisted. 

“Why, why-—woman, you're mad!” yelled 
Mr. Gunther, “I don’t know you.” 

“Yon't know me! Then PH make you 
know me,” and agatn the hatr flew. 

But just at this moment another actor ap- 


peared upon the scene. Te had been reading 
in the library, but hearing the racket, he had 
rushed out to learn the cause. 

“Why, what’s alt this?” cried he; and 
then eatching a glimpse of the face of the 
aggressive party, “Sarah! Sarah! are you 
crazy 2”? 

Sarah stopped suddenly at the sound of 
that vaice, and looked belind her, ‘Then she 
Jovked before her, and then— 

“Don't you kuow me, Sarah?” asked Job, 
for it was he. 

“Which is which?” she asked, feeling 
considerably confused. 

“Why, Pm Job,” said the new-comer. 

“And Pin Joe, or I was a few minutes ago, 
But tear my hair out if E know who I am 
now,” said Joseph, 

“And you are not married, Job?” asked 
Sarah. 

“Why, of course Tam not. I was going to 
Bazoo to-morrow for the purpose of marrying 
you. But didn’t you know, love, that Joa 
was my twin brother?” 

“ Yes, I knew it, but I didn’t suppose you 
Jooked so much alike, and then I didn’t know 
that he was living iu Boston, and this morn- 
ing I heard that you were here—Miss Crixy 
said sho saw you here, on the street with a 
woman. I vame down to see about it;* and 
Sarah burst into tears, 

“Well, well, Sarah, don’t ery. It is all 
right now any way. Brother Joe, let me 
make you acquainted with the soon-to-be 
Mrs. Job Gunther.’ 

“Tve met her before,” said Joe, who had 
just restored his beautiful wife to conscious- 
ness, 

But he came forward and took her hand, 
and said that although he had been the 
greatest sufferer, he would agree to say 
nothing about damages, provided Miss Me- 
Kenzie would agree to buy him a wig in case 
he should ever need one. 

“Lagree,” said Sarah, drying her eyes. 

“And I will te her boudsman,” said 
dob. 

“Well, then, peace and harmony being 
restored, let us go to supper;” and Joe led 
the way to the dinlng-room, 

It is only necessary to say that there was a 
wedding in Bazoo shortly after, and the 
happiest man there was Mr. Job Gunther, 
and the happiest woman was bis bride. 
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A SMALL TRAVELLING FAMILY. 


BY AUGUST BELL, 


TneRE was Mr. Rosebug and his wife, and 
his wife’s sister. ‘They sat in among the 
green leaves and wished something would 
happen, for the day seemed: long and listless, 
and there was not air enough stirring to fan 
them. 

“Lwish the wind would blow and shake 
the leaves,” said the sister; “then we could 
swing and dance on them.” 

“T wish the roses were not so far apart,” 
said Mr. Rosebug, discontentedly; “it is 
such warm work travelling so far when one 
wants to dine away from home.” 

“But you can fly, you know,’ said his 
trim little wife, and lightly lifting Her wings, 
she poised herself in the air a moment, and 
then flew off to a Canterbury bell, and back 
again, just to show what she could do, 

“0, but that tires one so!’ shid her slster, 
who was languid and put on airs; “now, if 
we only conld travel without: having to 
exert ourselves!” 

At that very moment Kitty camé into the 
garden to gather fresh flowers for the parlor 
vases, aud the first. thing she did was to cut 
off three or four stems toaded with beautiful 
roses. 

“O! OL OF whispered the thrée Rosebugs 
to one another, as they clung togethor under 
the shelter of a great damask rose. “ Now 
we are golug on a journey—now we shall 
seo the world!” 

Then to the roses were added geranfums, 
and heliotrope, sweet. peas, and fragrant 
white lilles. 


“Such a mingling of odors!” said Mr, 
Rosebug, sniffing with his nose. “It really - 
makes mo dizzy. For a good perfume there 
is, tothy mind, nothing like the simple attar 
of roses!” . 

“Now we are going! now we are going!” 
sald the sister, as Kitty ran into the house 
with her bouquet. There stood one of the 
neighbors, who was just saying good-by; she 
was going in the cars to visit her sister in 
the next town. 

©O, what a beautiful nosegay!” she ex- 
claimed. “I wish you would give it to me 
to take to my ‘sister. She is so fond of 
flowers, but there {s no chance for a garden 
in the city.” 

So Kitty gave up the bouquet, and the 
neighbor took it, and started for the cars. 
Did three Rosebugs ever have such an oppor- 
tunity to travel in all the world before? 
They were fairly breathless with excitement. 

Then thoy were carried into the cars, 
where the air was not so sweet and fresh as 
in the garden at home, but the neighbor 
opened a window, and the wind blew in on 
them. It brought smoke and dust with it, 
to be sure, but a true traveller does not 
mind that. 

“What wonderful privileges we enjoy!? 
said Mr. Rosebug, polsing himself rather 
unsteadily on -a thorn, and stating at the 
strange trees and fences which flew by so fast. 

“Ah! I would rather have staid in our 
quiet garden, doing al}! my travelling on, my 
own wings, Just as I pleased!” murmured 
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Mrs, Rosebug, who felt homesick, and, more- 
over, had got a small, a very small cinder in 
her eye, 

But her sister, who strove to be elegant, 
held her head loftily, like the ladies sitting 
in front of them, and fanned herself, and 
said she never had really enjoyed life before, 

It was a great thing that none of them 
fell out of the car window, for then they 
would haye fatlen down on dry dusty gravel 
banks, and what would have become of all 
their travelling! ‘ 

At last the cars stopped, and away went 
the neighbor out through the depot, shaking 
her head at all the hackmen, and walking off 
by herself up the street to her sister’s, The 
three Rosebugs cowered down in the heart 
of a rose, wondering what would happen 
next. But the lady to whose house they 
were taken was perfectly delighted with the 
dowers, and put them in the largest and 
handsomest vase on her parlor mantel. The 
Rosebugs felt as if it was all done in honor of 
them, and felt very dignified, as, indeed, why 
shouldn't they? 

But that was not all the good jack in 
store for them. They heard the lady say to 
her sister: * 

“ How fortunate that you came to- day! I 
am going to haye a party here and a danco 
this evening, and you will enjoy it.” 

Enjoy it! Of course she did, and so did 
the three Rosebugs. When the chandeliers 
were lighted, and the people began to come 
in their beautiful white dresses and bright 
silks, then the Rosebugs were all on tiptoe 
with excitement, and could hardly help fly- 
ing right out in the midst of the room. But 
when the music began a gay quick waltz, 
that was too much; the Rosebugs could not 
stand it any longer, and clasping their wings 
about each other, they danced and waltzed 
themselves, all over the roses and the helio- 
trope, and then at last down into the heart 
of a great white Hly. There they stopped 
for rest and refreshments. Noone in the 
room felt more gay and happy than the Rose- 
bugs, but the dance had quite tired them out, 
so after that they only looked on. 

At one time a young lady and gentleman 
were standing in front of the mantel, close 
by the vase of flowers, and he whispered -in 
her ear, “Tow I do love you!” No ono 
heard it but the lady and the Rosebugs. 

“ That is the way you used te talk to me,” 
said Mrs, Rosebug, quite touched, and look- 
ing quite affectionately at her husband, Ue 


‘ 


looked affectionately at her too; but the sis- 
ter pretended not to notice, for she herself 
was not even engaged, and not supposed to 
know about such things. 

At ‘last the party was over, the gayly- 
dressed people went away, the lights were 
put out, and the Rosebugs were left in the 
darkness to meditate on the changes of life, 

Two or three days passed by and they 
were not again disturbed, The parlor was 
shut up from the light, that the carpets might 
not fade; it was well for the carpets, but de- 
pressing to the Rosebugs. The flowers began 
to wither in the vase, and some of the rose 
leaves fell off, down on the mantel. 

“T wish we had a nice fresh young rose to 
taste of? said Mr. Rosebug, mournfully; 
* these old ones are really getting quite stale.” 

“T wish we could fly about in our own gar- 
den in the sunshine,” said his wife, longingly, 
And her wings actually hung down weak for 
want of exercise. But the sister, who was 
determined to be genteel, declared that she 
much preferred living in the parlor. She 
was faint at her stomach,but pride held her up, 

Since the flowers are withering,” she sald, 
*T shall leavethem.” And she flew out upon 
the wall, and climbed wearily up, higher and 
higher, as if secking for something, she knew 
not what, and at last she reached the orna- 
mental cornice, and crept weakly over in be- 
hind a plaster scroll, and there she sank. 

But Mr. Rosebug and his wife had not so 
much ambition; they lay down in the best 
rose that was left, and clasped hands, waiting 
for their fate. 

“These flowers are all drying up and drop- 
ping to pieces!” éxclaimed the lady of tha 
house, as she opened the parlor to have it 
swept. “ Take them away, Norah, and throw 
them out into the backyard.” 

So out they were thrown into a tiny brick- 
walled yard, where nothing grew but a little 
grass, But O, how sweet the grass was! 
And the dear bright sunshine was so wel- 
come to the poor trembling Rosebugs, They 
crept into a little tuft that was greener than 
tho rest, and there quictly spent the last few 
how's of their lives, not altogether unhappy. 

“We have seen more than most Rosebugs, 
my dear,” was onc of the last things Mr. Rose- 
bugsaid. 

As for the sister, the cornice became her 
tomb, It was a splendid mausoleum for 4 
Rosebug, but no Rosebug who heard her 
story in time to come, ever wished to Shanas 
places with her. 
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A STAFF OFFICER'S STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


AMona the thousands of heroic men who 
fell in the fieree fighting that attended 
Grant’s advance through the Wilderness, was 
one whose name will not fail of its bright 
place on the scroll of those historic times— 
General James S. Wadsworth. Te was a 
noble generous spirit; but, like General 
Mansfield, slain at Antictam, and unlike 
most of the noble army of martyrs, the 
K-arneys, the Bayards, the MePhersons and 
the Whipples, who gave the highest and 
most solemn evidence of their devotion to 
the cause of their country, General Wads- 
worth was well advanced in years, white- 
haired and venerable, thongh hale and 
hearty. Possessed of great civic ability, 
which must have been sought for the service 
of the national administration in a high 
position during that stormy and _ critical 
period, had his own chotce made ft available, 
and in the possession of magnificent ancestral 


estates hy the beautiful Genesee, and wealth, 
kindred and social position, such as are at- 
tained by few in this republic, this old man 
had not hesitated to take the field at the ont- 
break of the great civil war, though it found 
him ata time of life when, to most men of 
his estate in life, ease and luxury are agree- 
able, if not indispensable. But, if advanced 
in years, he was young in the ardent desire 
to strike hard blows for his country; and 
after a term of probation as military govern- 
or of Washington, which service we may 
believe was irksome to his feelings, he gladly 
headed a division in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, and led the corps with great gallantry in 
that immortal conflict of the Titans, after the 
fall of General Reynolds. When the beaten 
host of Lee was preparing to cross the Poto- 
mac at Williamsport, we find this venerable 
patriot, burning with the enthusiasm of 
youth, voting in Meade's council of war for 
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immedlate attack, and deeply deploring that 
he should be outvoted at such a time, 
Always earnest and impetuous, even at the 
head of his command, his glorious career was 
closed by a Confederate bullet, while the 
great struggle was at its fiercest heat, and 
when there was no assurance, but that of 
faith and hope,,ef its auspicious close. His 
fame is his cotry’s, his name is indellble 
on her roll of honor. 

But as this sketch fs not General Wads- 
worth’s biography, so also it must not be his 
eulogy, except so far as the incident that it 
relates gives him spontaneous praise. ‘That 
incident, when it was related to me by one 
of the general's staff, not long since, seemed 
to me to deserve a place in the written 
romance of the war; and since it is strictly 
true, and exhibits the charming kind-heart- 
edness of this good gallant soldicr in so pleas- 
ant a light, L feel constrained to repeat it, 
using substantially the language of my in- 
formant. 

It was in the latter part of May, 1862. 
McClellan was getting slowly across the 
Peninsula, MeDowell with a large force was 
at Fredericksburg, making ready to move on 
Richmond from the north—which movement 
was rendered impracticable by Jackson’s op- 
erations in the Shenandoah. General Wads- 
worth was military governor at the capital; 
and I, as his adjutant-general, had a busy 
and vexatious time. Our headquarters were 
in a building near the War Department; 
and every week-day, from nine till four, my 
office was thronged and crowded with per- 
sons of both sexes and of all sizes, ages and 
colors, preferring requests for transportation, 
passes, protectiun, and for everything else 
that did, and nota little that did not lie in 
the power of the military governor to grant. 
Very many—I think 1 may say the majority 
—of these people came to ask passes to visit 
armies in the field; and few, indeed, obtained 
them. Active campaigns were in progress, 
to be attended with momentous results to the 
nation; and the presence of civilians with 
the armies was strictly forbidden. An order 
to that effect had been issued from our head- 
quarters, declaring positively that no passes 
would be granted; but that did not provent 
the daily stream of anxious applicants upon 
that errand. Nor could the stern responsi- 
bility of the position I filled, nor my realiza- 
tion of the fact that I was merely the organ 
through which my superior spoke, prevent 
my heart being moved many times dally with 


sympathy for some of those who, with tears 
in their eyes, came to lay their grievous situ- 
ation before me, and vainly implore the dash 
of my pen that would give them the “open 
sesame” through the lines. It was easy 
enough to say “No,” bluntly aud emphati- 
cally, to the speculating sutler, to the adven- 
turer who wanted to be at the seat of war, 
ready to seize any chance to fill his pockets, 
and to the suspicious hanger-on, who might 
possibly be a spy of the Davis government; 
but when it came to uttering that hard little 
word ta some heroic, distressed git], perhaps 
all the way from Maine, whose sweetheart 
had been wounded in the last battle, and 
who only wanted to go down to Fortress 
Monroe to nurse him; or to some agonized 
mother, wishing for wings to fly to the front, 
that her poor soldier-boy might see her faee 
ere ho died; or to some pitiful old man, who 
wanted nothing on earth but to find the 
body of his slain hero, and tenderly place it 
where he could shortly place his own— 
why, then, it became a hard and disagreeable 
duty to reiterate, as I had to hundreds of 
times daily, that no pass to the front could 
be granted. The disappointment, very often 
the anguish that these poor distressed people 
showed in their faces on hearing this intelli- 
gence, and that no exception could possibly 
be made (as we were acting under orders of 
the War Department}, was painful beyond 
description. Many asked an interview with 
the general; but this also it was my duty to 
deny, for I knew that his decision could be 
none other than mine, and that it was useless 
to tax his time and sympathies with appeals 
for what could not be granted. Some of 
these petitioners, whose cases were the hard- 
est, afterwards found opportunity, as I 
learned, to make their prayer to the presi- 
dent; and more than one of them found 
with delight, in the consent that he gave, 
that he was above the War Department, 
and that he was emphatically our “good 
president.” 

One morning I entered the office, and tak- 
ing my place within the railings, found the 
usual crowd of applicants facing me, and 
pressing forward for a hearing. I began to 
listen to them, one by one, and despatch 
them summarily. Presently one old man, 
quite feeble, and Jeaning on the arm of one 
whom I took at first glance to be his son; 
came up to the railing. 

“This is the ofticer, father,’ I heard the 
younger of the two whisper. “Speak to him.” 
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“Siv* began the old man, in a low voice, 
with preat diflidence and with great simplic- 
ity of manner, “ my mame is Cyrus Northcete. 
This is my son; my daughter came with us, 
but we left her at the hotel. We live fn 
Herkimer County, State of New York; we 
have come down here to see a friend who is 
with General McDowell, and we want—” 

«That will do, sir,” I said, kindly but firm- 
ly; for the appearance of the speaker was so 
venetable aud artless that I could not use 
any degree of asperity in answering him, 
Yon want a pass to Fredericksburg?” He 
eagerly assented, “ Well, I am sorry to re- 
fuse you; but—you can’t haveit. Our orders 
forbid it. Stand aside, please, for the next. 
What do you wish ?” 

“But ours is a very hard case!” the old 
man exclaimed, as I waived him aside. “If—” 

“They are all hard cases that are heard 
here, sir; and all such as yours are refused 
alike,” 

“Te there could be an exeception—” he 
gently, wistfully murmured, looking timidly 
into my face, as though he expected an ex- 
plosion of official wrath in reply to his im- 
portunity. 

“Phere can be no exception; positively 
none,” I answered, decidedly; and he and 
his son fell back into the crowd, and J turned 
to the next comer. 

Toward noon the throng had thinned out, 
and the straggle for a hearing was much 
abated; and the younger Northcote present- 
ed himself to me again, 

“Might we see the general for just a mo- 
ment, sir?” he pleaded. lis face was very 
anxious, and his voice faltered; and from his 
appearance, as well as that of the father, 
who sat on a bench across the room, leaning 
on his cane and fixedly watehing us, I under- 
stood that there was a great deal about their 
projected visit to the army at Fredericksburg 
that I had not learned. But what of it? 
and what could [ do for them? My duty 
there, which the government paid me for, 
was simply to refuse all such requests; I 
had not a tithe of discretion in the matter, 

“T might present you to the general—” I 
began. 

“O sir, if you only would!” he eagerly 
interrupted, 

“But it would not forward your business 
an atom,” I continued, “The general is 
bound by the same orders that bind me, and 
they can’t be disregarded. Te would refuse 
you, justas I have; he could do nothing else.” 


The young man went back to his father: 
and just then General Wadsworth came ont 
from his private oflice and walked across the 
room. The elder Northcote understood from 
the uniform who he was, and rose with a 
profound bow. Tle tried hard to overcome 
his natural shyness enough to address him; 
but while he hesitated the general passed on, 
simply acknowledging his sal@ation, and left 
the room. ‘The old man gave a deep sigh, 
and after a few moments’ conversation with 
his son, both quitted the office together, On 
my way to dinuer I passed them walking 
slowly across the avenue; and then I sup- 
posed that I had seen the last of them, But 
ho; on my return to the office in the after- 
noon I found them sitting on the bench, with 
another crowd between them and the rail- 
ings, fmpatiently waiting to be disposed of. 
Such pertinacity as theirs was unusual, cer- 
tainly; and during the rush and vexation of 
the afternoon’s business, with my attention 
fully occupied between my clerks within and 
the throng without, I found myself glancing 
over the heats of the latter occasionally, to 
the pale anxious faces of the Northicotes, as 
they sat patiently by themselves. I was pre- 
pared for another application from them; 
though I could not conjecture what form it 
would take this time. 

Toward the close of the afternoon office 
hours, when only one or two others were left 
in the room, the son approached me again. 
He seemed encouraged by the aspect of my 
face—for I had, in fact, began to be Interest- 
ed in him and his father—and, leaning over 
the railing, he spoke in a low voice: 

“1 think, sir’ he said, “that if you knew 
why we want to get to Fredericksburg you 
would think differently of our request.” 

“That may be quite true,” ] replied; “ but 
whatever I might think of the merits of the 
case, that would not make the slightest dif- 
ference with my answer, I am willing to 
hear what you have to say; but you need not 
imagine that in listening to you 1 mean to 
throw out any hope that your request can 
be granted; quite the contrary. IT couldn't 
give a pass to Fredericksburg to my own 
brother, if he should eome here and ask for 
it as many times ag you have. Now, after 
that, if you want to tell me your busitiess 
with the army, I am willing to listen.” 

He seemed in no way discouraged by my 
frankness, but proceeded with his communi- 
cation at once, though not without some 
hesitation of speech. 
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“ Father told you where we live,” he began, 
“One of our neighbors is Mr. Maxwell, who 
hasason Jonas. He is engaged to my sister 
Tida, who came down here with us. Jonas 
Maxwell is a lieutenant in the —st New 
York regiment, which we understand is with 
McDowell.” 

He hesitated and paused. I saw that he 
was becoming distressed, and so made a little 
diversion in his favor, to give him time. 

© George,” I said, to one of my clerks, “is 
the —st New York with McDowell?” 

He ran his cyes down the roster of that 
command that hang on the desk, and an- 
swered in the affirmative, giving its brigade 
and division, 

“You are right about that,” I said to 
young Northcote. “ Go on.” 

“ Maxwell was home in January on leave,” 
he continued, “and when he went back to 
the army Lida began wearing an engagement 
ring. They corresponded regularly for a 
time; but for the last six weeks he has not 
written a word to Lida, though she has writ- 
ten to him twice a week. We know he is 
alive and well, for his folks have had letters 
from him all the time; they received one 
only a few days before we left home. But 
he never says 9 word in them about Lida.” 

“Well?” Thus far I had heard a very 
ordinary story of loving and forgetting; and 
T saw no good reason why the ineonstancy of 
this fickle Maxwell should excite such deep 
anxiety on the part of the Northcotes. 

“It’s pretty hard,” the young man said. 

Yes, I suppose so,” I replied, carelessly, 
rather amused by the aspect of the case, 
“But i’s no harder than thousands of other 
cases like it that are happening every day all 
over the country; and itis nothing compared 
with the reasons that scores of these people 
have for wauting to go to the army in the 
field. Why do you follow up such a worth- 
less fellow? It’s better for your sister and 
all of you to drop him, and treat him with 
the contempt he deserves.” 

Abel Northcote leaned further over the 
railing, and whispered: 

“Thaven’t told you all, sir. Lida will be- 
come a mother before Jonas Maxwell can 
comehome again. Sir—eaptain—for the sake 
of humanity—for God’s sake, let us go to that 
maul? 

‘Those few words gave me the whole story; 
and [am free to say that I was deeply moved 
by it. [looked from the face of the son and 
brother, fall of pain and manly shame, to 


that of the old father, whose head was whit- 
ening and whose shoulders were bending 
lower with this intolerable grief; I fancied 
the wronged and agonized maiden, waiting 
in loneliness the return of these two, and 
perhaps meditating the desperate expedient 
of self-destruction, upon their failure, to bury 
her disgrace; and I determined in an instant 
that 1 would not give them the final no. I 
knew that the order was imperative, and 
could not be relaxed; but my sympathies 
were so greatly excited that l was now quite 
willing to lay the matter before the general, 
and let them Jeara from his own lips that 
nothing could be done for them, 

“Tecan't give you any encouragement,” I 
said, “but I will see if there is any possible 
way to help you.” 

Twentinto the private ofiice of the general, 
and finding him alone and at leisure, I briefly 
gave him the facts of the case, as they had 
been related to me. He listened attentively, 
and seemed greatly interested by this little 
drama in real life, 

“Are the father and son outside ?” he asked. 

“Yes sir, They have been here all day.’ 

“You may send them in.? 

I went to the dvor and beekaned to the 
Northeotes, As they entered the oflice L 
passed out, and left them to be catechized by 
the general. In about half an hour Abel 
came ont and handed mea note which resd 
as follows: 


“ Captain —— will please accompany the 
young man to the hotel, and verify the pres- 
ence of the young girl by the evidence of his 
eyes, I credit the story they tell, but we 
must be certain there is no imposition, 

*J5.5. Ww 


Wondering what the general intended to 
do, I went with Abel and was presented to 
his sister whom I found to bea very hand- 
some girl, though her face naturally bore 
the marks of her distress of mind. 1 fab- 
tieated some story or other to explain my 
visit and save her feelings (1 believe I totd 
her that a pass could not be isstted to any 
person who had not been personally seen 
by the adjutant-general), and in a short time 
I was back at headquarters with my report. 
Tecommunicated it to the general ina whis- 
per; he nodded, and said to the Northeotes, 
very kindly: 

“T will do what I can for you in this mat- 
ter, my good people. I do not wish to pram- 
ise too much; but come here again to-morrow 
at this hour, and I hope you will hear some- 
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thing to your advantage. Be sure to bring 
your daughter with you,” he added, as the 
old man tearfully thanked him again and 
again, 

When they had left the room the general 
said to me, with his quict smile: 

“Do you remember, captain, something 
about Mahomet going to the mountain when 
he could not bring the mountain to him? 
Well, our position is just the reverse of that. 
We are absolutely forbidden to send this poor 
girl to her treacherous lover; but £ think we 
may devise a way to make him come to her.” 

Lunderstood his plan now; and before I 
had read the slip cf writing that he handed 
me [I knew its purport. 

“Telegraph that to General McDowell im- 
mediately,” were his directions, The writing 
was a request to that general to send Lieu- 
tenant Jonas Maxwell, —st New York Volun- 
teers, to report to General Wadsworth under 
arest, by the next boat. ‘Phe despatch was 
forwarded at once; and as the boat ran daily 
between Fred ricksburg and Washington, 
the oflicer might reasonably be expected to 
arrive the next afternoon, 

The next day came; and two hours after 
dinner a tall young fellow ina lieutenant’s 
unifurm entered the office, and inquired if 
those were General Wadsworth’s headquar- 
ters, Llooked at him sharply; and the cu- 
rious mixture of doubt, perplexity and fear 
that I saw in his face assured me that he was 
our man. ‘ 

“Yes,” I replied. “Are you Lieutenant 
Maxwell, of the —st New York ?” 

He was so surprised by the question, show- 
ing, as it did, that I knew him, that he could 
only falter an affirmative, and then stand like 
a culprit about to receive his death sentence, 
Ile may have had some faint notion that his 
dishonorable conduct to Lida Northcote was 
the cause of his present difficulty; but he 
was assuredly all in the dark as to the man- 
ner in which the difficulty had been brought 
about. 

“You are to report to the general in per- 
son,” I said; and I ushered him into the 
back office, annonneing his name to the gen- 
eral, who received him with a look of extra 
sternness, put on for theoccasion, [returned 
to my office, and closed the door, so that I 
did not hear the lecture that the delinquent 
received; but from my knowledge of the man 
who administered it, I can imagine that it 
was not wanting in severity, and that its re- 


cipient was soon convinced of the heinous 
nature of his fault, and of what reparation 
simple justice demanded him to make. I 
do not think the general had recourse to any 
threats; he told me afterwards that the lieu- 
tenant acknowledged that he had done 
wrong, that he loved the girl, and would 
marry her immediately if she wished. Ilis 
failure to write to her he did not try to ex- 
plain, as I prestime he could not. It was 
sufficient that he now honestly owned his 
error, and appeared anxious to repair it. 

Long before the hour fixed for the return 
of the Northeotes to headquarters I was 
called upon to despatch an orderly for them, 
and for a clergyman, all of whom presently 
appeared. The lieutenant showed his sin- 
cerity by the affectionate greeting he gave to 
Lida; and she, taken by surprise at the sight 
of him, and imade instantly happy by his re- 
ception of her, fell on his breast and wept 
for joy; while the father and brother almost 
overpowered the general with their profuse 
and demonstrative gratitude, of which I also 
received a full share, It was a touching and 
a pleasant scene, and the general thoroughly 
enjoyed the sight of the good he had so 
thoughtfully effected. 

The couple were united in marriage on the 
spot; and with his congratulations, General 
Wadsworth directed me to give the Tieuten- 
ant an order to report to his regiment for 
duty in three days. ‘The interval was passed 
in Washington, much to the satisfaction of 
all concerned; and on the fourth day the 
lieutenant took his way back to Fredericks- 
burg, and his new relatives returned to their 
northern home. 

There is to-day a pleasant little home in 
one of the most rural parts of Herkimer 
County, where live very happily together 
Captain Jonas Maxwell (he won his promo- 
tion at the second Bull Run) and his wife. 
Three promising children make tite a great 
deal livelier for them, of whom the first, a 
sturdy bright-eyed Jad of eight years, bears 
the name of Jonas Wadsworth. And of all 
the tens of thousands in the Empire State 
and elsewhere, who sorrowed over the tidings 
which the telegraph flashed through the 
land on the 7th of May, 1864, that the gallant 
old general had fonght his last battle, and 
diet asoldier's death in the Wilderness, we 
may be certain that none, other than his own 
kin, mourned more deeply than the Lida 
Northcote of this true story. 
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A STRAY SUNBEAM. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


A stow drizzling rain had been falling all 
day. -I had sat by my office window, lazily, 
dreamily, sometimes humming a fragment 
of some old love tune, or smoking a fragrant 
Havana, watching the passers-by as they 
waded on through mud and rain. Now and 
then the person would prove to be a stout 
eld gentleman with thick boots, heavy coat 
—though "twas in May—and large blue um- 
brella. Again, a slender, foppish-looking 
youth; with curling mustache, Emp collar— 
made so by the rain-—black coat, muddy 
white pants, and low-quartered shues with 
silver buckles, would go mincing along, twirl- 
ing his gold-headed cane and looking here 
and there for less mniry places than he had 
last put his dainty fuot into. Witha merry 
shout some barefoot urchin, with pants 
Tolied to the knees, and an old straw hat 
with drops of water trickling from the torn 
brim, would come bounding along with a 
“don’t care” expression upon his sunny 
face, sunny, notwithstanding the dark clouds 
and dripping rain. 

How very pleasant it must be to throw 
stones and chips into the little miniature 
ponds and lakes which cover the streets and 
pavements. Any way, one little fellow 
seemed to think so, for with many a merry 
grin and waggish shake of the head, he 
whizzed stone after stone intu the little pools, 
and watched the many bubbles formed by 
the plash, and the expanding and the eddying 
off into little rings. At length he raised his 
eyes to my window and saw me watching 
him with an amused smile about my mouth; 
the little rogue gave a merry spring, clapped 
his hands gleefully, and called out: 

“Tsay, mister, don’t you like ’em ?” 

“TI do indeed, little sonny,” I answered. 

“Well, come help throw rocks, then!’ 
was the reply, with a saucy laugh and mis- 
chievous shake of the torn hat; and the lit- 
tle rascal scampered away. 

I changed my position; took my feet from 
the table upon which they were hoisted, 
drew still nearer the window, resting my el- 
bows on the sill and my chin in my hands. 

“Rain, rain; drip, drip; would it never 
stop?” I had muttered again and again, as T 
had grown almost desperate at the ceaseless 


pit-pat, hum-tam upon the roof and on the 
window-panes, 

“No calls to-day, Ihope. Idonot want to 
go out in this weather. I know that none 
of my patients are dangerously ill, therefore 
shall try to worry out the day’ And with 
that I closed my eyes to all outward objects, 
aud called my thoughts home. 

1 must have slept, for when I opened my 
eyes, my first thought was that it was morn- 
ing and the sun was shining in at the open 
window; the room seemed flooded with bright 
rays. J rubbed my eyes and looked about me. 

I wassitting in my office-chair; it was 
not morning, but fast fading afternoon, and 
the sun was not shining; instead, the rain 
was still coming down with that ceaseless 
drip, drip; no sunlight withoué, but all within. 
Surely a stray sunbeam had stolen through 
a rift in the clouds, and found its way inte 
ty office. 

How beautiful it was! this ray of light, 
this stray sunbeam, lighting up the sombre 
room witl: its bright presence! - 

How tiny it was, too! Not more than 
eight summers had fanned her fair cheek 
with their soft winds. <A petite figure, with 
fairylike feet and hands, a tiny rosebud 
mouth, and pearly teeth gleaming ‘twixt the 
twin roselips, violet eyes shining through 
long lashes, and hair of waving, glisteniag, 
golden sunbeams. How beautiful, how 
bright the picture! I sat with parted lips, 
eyes dilated with surprise and admiration, 
and gazed upon this strange visitant, this 
stray beam of sunlight during the rain. Her 
voice, low, thrilling, flutelike, broke the 
silence. 

“ Please, sir, wont you come to poor mam- 
ma? she isso sick!” The tiny hands were 
clasped, and the violet eyes, dewy with tears, 
were raised to mine imploringly. “‘ Will 
you come?” 

* Yes, yes, little one, anywhere you may 
wish.” And springing to my feet, I caught 
up my hat from the table, lifted the tiny 
form in my arms, rapidly descended the long 
flight of steps leading to the street, and then 
stopped, not knowing which way to go. 

“This way.” And the little hand pointed 
over my shoulder to the right. “Just two 
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doors below you; up stairs. But, please, sir, 
Tean walk.” And she made an effurt to ex- 
tricate herself from my arins. 

“No, no, my sunshine, you must submit to 
be carried over these muddy places.” And 
looking iuto her violet eyes, I asked her 
name, and who had directed her to me. 

“My name? Mabel St. John; but poor 
mamina always call me her sunbeam; I don’t 
know why, I am sure; and the chamber- 
maid told me you were a doctor.” . 

By this time we were at the hotel, for that 
was the building she lfad pointed out as her 
home, and placing the little one on the top 
step leading into the broad hall, I requested 
her to “lead the way.” Her fairy feet tripped 
lightly up the long flight of stairs, and 
paused on the landing until I could finish 
the ascent. 

“Walk right in, doctor,” said the sweet 
voice of the little fairy, as she opened a door 
at the head of the stairs, 

idid as she requested me, and entered a 
poorly-furnished chamber; such as are al- 
Ways reserved for persons in reduced cireum- 
stances. A lady, a pale fragile creature of no 
more than five-and-twenty summers, lay 
upon the white bed. Slowly the life blood 
was ebbing from her purple lips, staining the 
delicate frills about her throat, and flowing 
upon the snowy covering. : 

“Mamma! O, my precious mamma! here 
is the good doctor.” And darting from my 
side the little creature sprang to the low 
bedside, taking the bright girlish head of her 
dying mother in her arins. 

No atiendants were near. Tastily ringing 
the bell, I ordered everything necessary for 
alleviating the sick lady. In less than an 
hour the beautiful sufferer was relieved; the 
flow of bloud from the lungs had been ar- 
rested, a soothing, though stimulating cor- 
dial had been administered, and I sat on one 
side of the couch, holding a fair fragile hand 
in mine, counting the feeble life beats, while 
on the other side, opposite me, sat Mabel the 
child sunbeam, regarding first her mamma 
with looks iu which deep anguish and love 
were blended, then raising her eyes to mine 
with a wild pleading in them, that said: 

“Save my mamma! O, save my mamma?? 

Once, and only once, the beautiful blue 
eyes of the sufferer gleamed through their 
heavy fringes with a look of gratitide te 
wards ine, and of love to her child, and a 
low flutelike voice—I recognized the similar- 
ity to Mabel’s—mureaured: 


“TI give my child to you; she has no one 
else to care for her; be kind to the little 
orphan, and God will bless you.” 

I pressed the snowy hand, and answered 
solemnly: 

“T receive the sacred trust.” 

The violet eyes, to which Mabel’s were so 
like, were closed, yet the voice once more 
whispered ; 

“In that pearl casket upon the éoilet you 
will finda manuscript whieh will make known 
to you my darling’s history and uew help- 
less condition; the key—where is the key ?” 
And the weak hand was lifted towards the 
pale brow; she sighed wearily and contin- 
ued, “Yes, the key is attached to mny wateh- 
chain; when all is over, read what you may 
find.” 

The feeble breath fluttered forth the last 
words as the weak struggling of some wound- 
ed bird. A faint sigh, a folding of the slight 
lands over the quiet breast, and all was over, 

We laid the fair and beautiful stranger to 
sleep beneath the waving myrtle and dark- 
hued cypress of my native city; by the side 
of iny own father and mother she sleeps her 
dreamless slumber. 

The littie Mabel wandered from room to 
room in the strange home to which I had 
brought her, calling often in hushed tones 
for mamma to come and admire something 
that bad won her childish fancy; and when 
evld memory touched hier with her iey fin- 
ger, a low wailing scb, not loud, but heart- 
touching, would well out: 

“QO mamma, my precious mamma! why 
did you go home to papa and leave your lit- 
tle sunbeam 9? 

Then the child would ery very stilly; and 
in a short time 1 would find her upon the 
sofa with the tears still glistening on herlong 
lashes, and moist upon her cheeks, having 
wept herself to sleep. 

A few days after the death of Mabel’s 
mother, I bethought myself of the pearl-box, 
and proceeded forthwith to look for the man- 
uscript. A kind of awe stole over me as I 
turned the tiny key in the lock of the beau- 
tiful mother-of-pearl casket, with its wreath 
of pure gold leaves encircling it. 

I should learn from it the history of a per- 
fect stranger; should know a dead mother’s 
wish for her child—my little sunbeam, I was 
learning to call her. It seemed as if she 
twined herself closer about my heart every 
hour by her winsome caressing ways and 
childish sorrow. 
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The casket contained three miniatures, all 
encased in rich gold framework set. with 
pearls; the first was that of a man, young 
and handsome, not more than eight and 
twenty, with dark complexion, midnight 
eyes, and hair and brows of the same raven 
blackness. A world of passionate love lin- 
gered in the depths of those eyes. The sec- 
oud proved to be Mabel. Ah, she did indeed 
appear as a sunbeam when placed beside the 
dark miniature! Her rosebud lips were 
parted in a smile, and her glistening hair 
hungin the same feathery golden rays about 
her snowy throat and tiny waist. 

The third—here, of a truth, was perfect 
beauty! It told to me what the fair sufferer 
had been in health. A dark velvet bodice, 
open at the throat, exposed the delicate 
shoulders, which gleamed through a cloud of 
rich lace; hair,a golden brown, fell in airy 
ringlets about cheeks which were tinged 
with a glow similaz to the pink heart of a 
seashell; eyes, of a deep dark beautiful blue, 
were lighted with love's bright beams; while 
a sweet smile lingered about the crimson lips. 

It really seemed a breathing picture, so 
lifelike did it appear; and I sat motionless, 
wondering why the coral-red lips kept the 
same sweet smile upon them, for I longed to 
heur that luw soft voice which had addressed 
me in the death-chamber. 

At length, with a quivering sigh I placed 
this miniature beside the other two; then, I 
lifted a fuld of delicate satin, which formed 
adifferent compartment, and found a cross 
of jetty hair, a heart of golden brown, and a 
star of bright sunny geld; all beautifully fin- 
ished, each with a diamond setting, and 
linked together upon a heavy bracelet, orna- 
mented with diamonds. On the gold band 
I read, Paul; on that of the heart, Maud; 
and on that of the star, Mabel. The manu- 
script lay beneath this bracelet.. 1 took it 
up carefully, reverently; for was not the 
hand that traced these lines, the eye that 
kindled above these pages, cold in death's 
pulseless slumber ? 

A faint breath of perfume, like that of 
faded flowers, stole from its folded pages as I 
lifted it from its hiding-place; and as I pro- 
ceeded to unfold it, a cluster of faded violets, 
tied with a white ribbon, rustled to the floor. 
I stouped, picked them up, placed them care- 
fully upon the satin lining, and turned nearer 
the lamp, that I might examine the manu- 
script. It proved to be short, very, and read 
thus: 
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“When the slender cord which binds me 
here shalt have’ been sundered, and my soul 
have winged its flight to my loved in heaven, . 
some noble loving heart will have compassion 
upon my orphan manghter my Mabel, my 
ounce: 

“O stranger friend, let your heart go out 
to lier as it does to your own Joved ones! let 
your voice be modulated with love’s accents 
when you address the lone child to whom no 
harsh word has as yet been uttered! Deal 
kindly -vith her; speak cheering, encourag- 
ing words to the young bereaved heart; and 
you will be repaid a hundred fold by her lov- 
ing winsome ways. You need not shrink 
from the kind office of protector over my 
child for fear of cherishing an of-pring of 
ignoble birth; she is, or soun will be, the last 
of two noble families united. The‘ St. John? 
and the ‘Ruthven.’ Paul St. John, the last 
of his race, married Mand Ruthven, myself, 
an orphan; and Mabel was the only offspring 
of this noble yet true love marriage. Yes, 
even among those of high English birth, true 
love reigns supreme, But although noble, 
poverty came knocking at our door, and our 
English pride would not permit us to sit 
quietly among a people who, although infe- 
rior in birth, possessed lordly incomes. * 

“My noble, my idolized husband, after 
consulting with me—his cherished wife— 
concluded to become cne of the many emi- 
grants who were constantly leaving old Al- 
bion’s shores to seek their fortune in the 
West. We converted all our effects into 
money, with several exceptions~my pearl 
casket, my diamond bracelet, his gift, and 
several other articles of jewelry of minor val- 
ue, which may be found amoung my own and 
Mabel's clothing. New Orleans was our des- 
tination, and with many teais we bade fare- 
well to our native land and embarked upon 
the bosom of the great deep. The first part 
of our voyage was passed very cheerfully; 
but at length ship-fever made its appearance 
among the passengers, and my loved husband 
was one of the first victims. Vrith ashen lips 
and tearless eyes—iny gricf was too deep for 
tears—I sewed him in his winding-sheet, and 
saw him lowered over the vessel's side, down, 
down from my mortal sight forever. But, 
thank God! soul meets with soul, heart with 
heart, in God’s eternal home. 

“Three weeks ago, with my orphan child, 
I landed in this great Southern city, a stran- 
ger among strangers. I engaged a room in 
——- Dotel—a poor plainly furnished room, 


for my means would not admit my taking a 
more expensive one—and thought that ina 
few days I might be able to obtain some em- 
ployment. 1 wished very much to: procure 
the situation of governess in a private family, 
or music teacher iu some select school; but 
alas! the morning after my arrival I felt very 
weak, scarcely able to lift my head. 

“ Days passed thus; I then put several ad- 
vertisements in the papers to the effect that 
T should like to obtain employment as govern- 
ess or music teacher. Day after day I waited, 
but no reply came to my earnest petition. 
At length I concluded to visit some of the 
private dwellings and select schools. For 
several days I walked the strects, stopping 
only at night, and then my poor weary ach- 
ing head and tired limbs refused me any rest. 
On yesterday, faint and weak, I started out 
once more. 

“YT was repulsed again and again. My 
heart grew sick, my brain reeled, I clasped 
my hands above my heart to still its wiid pul- 
sations; an agonized prayer rose from my 
soul: 

“*Q God! pity my child? 
consciousness, 

“When E recovered sufficiently to notice 
surrounding objects, I found that I was upon 
the couch in my room, and my little sunbeam 
was leaning over me, calling me by every en- 
dearing name her fond heart could dictate. 
My clothes were all covered with my life- 
blood, which was slowly ebbing, ebbing away. 
Several rough attendants were standing 
around me, who did all they could for me, 


And I lost all 


and at length stanched the flow of blood. 

“All night long my little sunbeam watched 
by my side, caressing me 80 tenderly; and 
this morning I have had the chambermaid 
raise me in bed and place my writing mate- 
rials in my hands; poor sunbeam, poor dar- 
ling Mabel, sits at the foot of my bed and 
watches me, O, so mournfully! 

“ Kind stranger, whoever you may be, deal 
gently with my loved one. <A film gathers 
over my eyes, my thoughts wander, my hand 
trembles, my—O God! care for my ecbild! I 
pray thee to—” 

Here the manuscript closed. The date at 
the top of the first page was May 24th, 18—, 
the very morning preceding her death; the 
afternoon of that day I had been summoned 
to her deathbed. Strange sad story! I sat 
with my head buried in my hands, lost 
in deep thought. At length a tiny form 
climbed on my knee, a white arm glided 
about my neck, and a soft voice murmured: 

“What is it, dear guardy? tell your sun- 
beain what troubles you.” 

Even in the few days that Mabel had been 
with me, she had learned to call me “ guardy.” 
Iclasped the bright little head close to my 
heart, pressed kiss after kiss upon her rose- 
bud lips and lily brow, and thanked God in 
heart for my sunbeam. 

I have ever had, and ever shall have, cause 
to thank him for her. As years pass on stilly 
wing, my sunbeam nestles eloser, yet closer, 
irradiating my heart with her bright presence, 
for she now is in truth the light, the sunbeam 
of my manhood—my wife! 


oe eee 
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A SUCCESSFUL RUSE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Mn. Jon ABERCROMBIE sat, with his fect 
somewhat higher than his head and envel- 
oped in a cloud of cigar smoke, in his luxuri- 
ous apartments in the Rue St.——, —remark- 
ably luxurious apartments they were, even 

- for a bachelor in Paris—when a letter was 
brought to him. 

It was directed in a very delicate and pretty 
hand, and when Mr. Abercrombie caught 
sight of it his elgar flew out of the wiudow, 
and his listlessness vanished in a twinkiing. 
It ran thus: 


“Dear OLyn JAcK:—I have delayed writ- 
ing you because, being a coward, [ can’t bear 
to tell ill news until the last minute. Now 
your ‘laissez aller’ temperament, that has 
been such a grief to some of your friends, 
will stand you in good stead. I am glad to 
remember that you ‘never took trouble as 
hard as some,’ for, you poor boy, Grandpa 
Abercrombie has not mado you his heir! He 
has left everything to Reggy Dallas, his ward, 
whose mother they say was his first love. Of 
course it Is ridiculous, and I am provoked 
enough on your account; for myself, E uever 
liad any expectations, he always disliked 
poor Marry so much, and was so angry with 
me for marrying him. But I did think he'd 
leave Fairoaks to you if lie did not leave you 
everything, He was so generous as to give 
me_ some of the silver, and some crazy old 
furniture and paper-rags that were grandma’s 
—I shrewdly suspect that there was a small 
spite in that, because he knew that I didwt 
have the family affection for ‘relies’ and 
* antiquities ’—and to you he ‘ bequeath five 
thousand dollars, which, added to the amouut 
you inherited from your mother, witl be suf 
ficient to establish you in business” and he 
‘earnestly trusts that your natural indisposi- 
tion to exertion will not prevent your making 
that nice uso of it’ Altogether the will was 
as provoking and crusty as you would expect 
poor, crusty, provoking old grandpa’s will to 
be, and the tears which I shed at the funeral 
—I did shed a good many, Jack, remembering 
how good he used to be to me when I wasa 
Hittle girl—dried very quickly when I heard 
it read, I was glad that you were not there, 


thongh I was very sorry at first that you 
could not come home’ to the funeral. But, 
after all, {t might be worse, for Reggy is a 
darling, and I have a plan—but there! I wont 
tell it, though Harry does say he should think 
the millennium was at hand if I kept any- 
thing to myself. Vilremember that ‘ Vhomme 
propose et Dieu dispose’ Does any business 
really prevent you from coming home, or is 
it only that Paris is too charming to leave? 
Don’t let no hear again of your flirting with 
Emily Granger, you idle vaut-rien. She -is 
not at all the wife for you, Bat I don’t ap- 
prehend any danger from that quarter after 
she hears that your ‘great expectations’ are 
dashed, Not very complimentary to you, is 
it? But I know that the fair Emily has 
some good, keen scheming brains behind 
those sleepy blue cyes of hers, Now don’t 
say unkind things of poor old Grandpa Aber- 
erombic in his grave, because he couldn't 
forgive you for being your mother’s son, nor 
of Reggy Dallas, who certainly is not to 
blame. And como home soon, even if you 
don’t mean to take grandpa’s advice, 
“ Your affectionate and sympathizing 
“Cousin Katy.” 


To say that Mr. John Abercrombie was 
disappointed would be to but feebly éxpress 
his feelings. Wis coustn’s touching reminder 
that his grandfather was now in his grave had 
but very small effect upon this angry young 
gentleman. 

“The contemptible old curmudgeon! What 
right had he to overlook his own flesh and 
blood and leave the property to a stranger? 
Fatroaks, too! I thought I was sure of that, 
{f he didn’t approve of me, beenuse he would 
have it kept in the family, at any rate. I 
should Hike to know who this fellow is, and 
where he picked him up—found him in New 
York and hired him to do his writing, EF be- 
lieve Kate wrote me, Found out afterwards 
that he was ‘the son of his first love’ T sup- 
pose. To think that a man of his age should 
bo such a fool as that! ZReggy Dallas, and 
Kate calls him a darling—that tells the whole 
story; contemptible little popinjay, of course 
—the kind that women pet, And. Kate has 
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a plan that makes tho state of things not 
quite so bad as it might be, to her mind, or 
course she has! there’s that sister Nan of 
hers, sixteen or seventeen by this time, for 
whom the beir of Falroaks would be an ex- 
cellent parti? Emily Granger ts not the only 
one who has scheming brains, ma chere 
cousine/ And that is expected to console 
mel Ah welll it is a fine thing to be un- 
selfish !” 

His soliloquy continued in the same strain 
for some time, and then, suddenly, he arose, 
dressed himself very carefully, with great 
anxiety of mind in regard to his necktie, and 
went and proposed to Miss Emily Granger. 
He was not very desperately in love with the 
lady, though it was on her account that he 
had lingered in Paris when summoned home 
to his grandfather’s funeral. But she was 
beautiful, and she had a languid grace that 
was bewitching to him; it was so delightful 
in contrast with the abrupt manners of most 
American young ladies, which shocked his 
nerves dreadfully, And then Papa Granger 
was rich, John Abercrombie did remember 
how different his youthful dreams had been 
from this, how he would have scorned the 
idea of marrying for money. But then the 
world was not the sort of place he had fan- 
eled it fu his youthful dreams, The world, not 
he, was to blame if he were not as high-mind- 
ed as he had once been. Ambition was “ too 
painful an endeavor’ Even Kate Marston, 
who had always been his firmest ally, called 
him a good-for-nothing, Ie might as well 
be one. But of course he should inform 
Miss Emily that he was not his grandfather's 
heir, as everybody had supposed, and then, if 
Kate spoke truly, Miss Emily would not be 
slow to reject him. And that would not-be 
a great humiliation, for she was the reign- 
{ng belle, and it was quite the fashion to 
have been rejected by her, 

And an hour later John had the satisfac- 
tion of being in fashion so far as Miss Emily 
Granger was concerned, Her blue eyes had 
taken on a most innocent and childlike sur- 
prise. She had never had “the least sus- 
picion that Mr, Abercrombie cared for her in 
that way.” She “liked him very well asa 
friend, but couldn't think of marrying him.” 

shinaway her refusal did trouble John more 
than he had thought it could; but whether 
it was love or pride that was wounded he 
could searcely tell, Nothing had ever irri- 
tated him go much as the sympathy she ex- 
pressed so carnestly and sweetly for his peeu- 


niary misfortune, and her wonder that he 
could “think so meanly of her as to fancy 
for an instant that that could influence her 
decision !” 

Two’ weeks afterwards Kate Marston, a 
pretty, piquant little woman in a pleasant 
country-house on the Hudson, received a 
letter from her absent cousin, John Aber- 
crombie, She tore it open eagerly, for Jack 
was a great favorite of hers and she was anx- 
ious about him, and read: 


“DEAR Cousin KATE,—I am tired of Paris 
—have finished my business 1 mean—and am 
coming home at once after my venerated 
relative’s generous legacy, (Is that respect- 
ful enough to please you?) Serlously, Fam 
not as much disappointed as you seem to 
expect. Property is not essential for a vaga- 
bond like me, you know. I might not have 
been contented to live respectably at Fairoaks, 
I congratulate Mr. Reginald Dallas, and bear 
him no ill will, I shall come out to you as 
soon as 1 arrive, and shall expect a prodigal 
son’s welcome. JACK.” 


“Mr. Reginald Dallas! what can he mean ?” 
said Mrs, Marston, with a mystified expres- 
slon of countenance, and then burst into a 
gleeful laugh. 

“0, do como here, Reggy!’ she ertad: 
“That boy has made such a ridiculous mis- 
take! He sends his congratulations to Mr. 
Reginald Dallas, Lecalled you Reggy in my 
letter to him, and he took it for granted that 
it was a nickname for the gentlemanly one of 
Reginald?” 

The girl looking over her shoulder—a slen- ~ 
der slip of a girl, with red-rose cheeks and 
will-o’-the-wisp eyes—laughed too, yet with a 
troubled look. 

“Ie does feel badly, poor fellow!” she 
said. “And who wouldn’t, to have his own 
taken away by a stranger? If he would only 
take it trom me! Iam used to poverty, and It 
doesn’t trouble me, but it will be terribly hard 
for him who has been used all his life to 
wealth.” 

“Nonsense, child! of course he would not 
take it, There Is a better way than that. 
Jack is ono of the best old fellows in the 
world—he has fallen into a sort of indolence 
Intely, which I am sorry for, but you will 
rouse him from that—and of course you will 
fall in love with each other; that was what 
Grandpa Abercrombie meant, - He hinted as 
much to me once, but he was too wise to speak 
‘of it openly. Perhaps I had better have said 
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nothing, but I was afraid you might not sea 
what your duty was.” 

- “My duty!” echoed the girl, with a scorn- 
ful accent. “It could never be anybody’s 
duty to marry for such a reason as that! I-~? 

“Now don’t go into herolcs, pray don’t!” 
cried Mrs. Kate. “ I only want you to prom- 
ise me not to offer to give the property to 
Jack, because it would make him fearfully 
angry; and not make up your obstinate little 
mind to hate him, because it would be con- 
yenient for you to marry.” 

“JT wont seo him! I can’t look him in the 
face feeling that I have wronged him so,” 
said the girl, 

“ That is perfectly ridiculous,” replied Kate. 
“Of course you are not to blame. Neither 
you nor anybody else in this world could 
hinder Grandpa Abercrombie from disposing 
of his property as he saw fit.” 

“But I couldn’t endure to sce him. I 
couldn’t act myself when I know what you 
are planning for us. I know I could never 
like him from what I have heard of him, and 
it isn’t at all likely that after he has seen so 
many beautiful and cultivated women abroad 
he would look twice at me.” 

“You can’t help seeing him, thank for- 
tune!” said Kate. “ Of course he will want 
to go to Fairoaks; he has treasures there— 
pictures, and curiosities, and such things— 
in his den, in the north wing, you know, and 
you must play hostess, of course; and do, 
pray, restrain your madcap propensities as 
muchas possible, for I remember that he has 
a horror of hoydenish girls.” 

“ A flattering prospect there would be for 
me if I had any designs upon the fastidious 
young gentleman! But I have a plan in my 
head that is worth twenty of yours, I'll be 
Mr, Reginald Dallas. Such a fortunate mis- 
take as that was! [never thought I should 
thank my sponsors in baptism for that ridic- 
ulous name, Regina, but now I do, fervently. 
Mr. Abercrombie shall go to Fairoaks, but I 
will play host not hostess. I must go home 
to-morrow, to arrange my plans, if he is 
coming so soon.” And she danced out of the 
room before Kate had time for further ques- 
tions, “She js a madeap, but I don’t think 
she would do anything so wild as that,” said 
Kate, to herself. “But she knows she can 
‘coax me into anything.” 3 

It was a pleasant September afternoon 
when Mr. John Abercrombie drove up the 
long avenue at Fairoaks, He had hastened 


thither immediately upon landing, as his 
Cousin Kate had written him that she would 
be there to welcome him. 

The young man’s heart was stirred with 
anger as he looked over the fair,estate that 
had been his boyhood’s home, and that he, 
and all his family, had always looked upon as 
his own, For, though Grandfather Aber- 
crombie was acknowledged to-be an obstinate 
and crochetty old man, he was not expected 
to do so unheard-of a thing as to disinherit 
his own only grandson for the sake of a stran- 
ger; not even though energy and activity in 
business had always been the “one thing 
needful” in Abercrombie eyes, while Jack, 
like the famous O’Bradys, “ was never fond of 
woruk.” 

It was a fine thing to leave a fellow to make 
his own way in the world because he had no 
faculty for doing it!’ he said to himself, in- 
dignantly. “That was the reason, of course. 
Grandfather Abercrombie was not such a fool 
as to open his heart to a young man, and 
overlook his own flesh and blood for him, 
simply because he was ‘the son of his first 
love’ Such rubbish might do very well for 
Kate to believe, but he knew better.” 

And while he was reflecting in this amiable 
fashion, a figure that was reclining on the 
grass under atree rose and advanced towards 
him lelsurely, and with something of aswag- 
gering air, Jack thought. A small and slight 
young man, with a very boyish face in spite 
of the exuberant and very fierce-looking 
mustache that adorned it. 

“A wiserable little popinjay, just as T 
thought,” said Jack, to himself. “But he 
has the grace to look ashamed of himself.” 
For as the young man held out his hand to 
Jack a deep flush overspread his face. 

Jack would not see the hand, It was rude, 
of course, but then,a man could not be ex- 
pected to show very great civility to a stran- 
ger for whom he had been thrust out of his 
rightful inheritance. 

“T hopo you will feel here precisely as—as 
if your grandfather's will had never been - 
made,” said the young man, stammering like 
a schoolgirl, as they wont into the house, 
“Of course such a will should not stand, and 
I am perfectly ready to resign my claim in 
your favor, I assure you I had no intention 
of doing otherwise.” 

“T shall not consent, of course, to any stich 
proceeding. My grandfather had an un- 
doubted right to dispose of his property as he 
saw fit,” sald Jack, coldly. 
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“1 wasn’t quite prepared for his doing the 
magnanimous,” he sald, afterwards, to Kate, 
“ Butit is very easy to make an offer when 
one knows it want be accepted.” 


“You are too hard upon him, Jack, He - 


is just the best-hearted fellow in the world. 
I do hope you wont quarrel,” said Kate, 
anxiously, 

“When I want to quarrel I shall take one 
of my size, and not pick upon a little fellow,” 
returned Jack. “Why, he’s nothing but a 
stripling, in spite of his swagger and his fe- 
rocious whiskers.” 

“He—he’s twenty, I believe,” faltered 
Kate, with half her. handkerchief in her 
mouth. 

“Twenty ?—and Nan is sixteen or seven- 
teen; that will do very well. I hope your 
plans will prosper, Kate. I¢ will be pleasant 
to have one of the family tho mistress of 
Fairoaks,” 

* Plans?” echoed Kate, in bewilderment. 

“Q, you wrote me about them. It is too 
late to deny them.” 

“O—~ah, yes, it would be nico to have Nan 
mistress of Patroaks,” sald Kate, “And you 
can’t deny that Reggy is very nice-looking.” 

“O, he is awfully pretty,” said Jack, at- 
tempting a school-gitlish tone, “Ile would 
make a barber's fortune as a model; and his 
soul seems to be divided between his necktie 
and his boots; and I should think there 
might be somo eause fur the latter attention; 
he makes me think of the little gentleman of 
Mother Goose renown, who 


‘ wore auch little boots outside his little hose, 
That i¢ made the little corns grow upon his 
little toes,’ 


He is a perfect specimen of the petit-maitre, 
Kate. If Nan is the girl ] thought she was 


going to be she'll never look at him twiee.” 

Kate stole into Reggy’s room before they 
went down to dinner, “You are dressed 
too finely,” sho said. “He says you are a 
dandy. Don’t wear that gay necktie again. 
And you mustn’t blush so!” 

“The necktie is so becoming,” said Reggy, 
ruefully. “How could I help blushing? I 
wanted the earth to apen and swallow me 
up! But I thought I did splendidly” 

“So you did, take It altogether,” said Kate, 
“But I thought I should laugh outright. 
How I am to get through dinner, I don’t 
know. But there! I wouldn’t care abont my 
dress, if I were you. It is of no consequence 
if he does call you a dandy.” 


But Reggy seemed to have a desira to find 
favor {n Mr. Jack Abercromble’s eyes; and 
she succeeded, aided by Kate's suggestions,in 
achieving a less “dandyfied” toilet, though 
as she expected Jack’s visit to last only a few 
days, the wardrobe she had provided for Mr, 
Reginald Dallas was not very extensive. 

The dinner passed off very well, Jack de- 
voting himself entirely to the business of 
eating, and almost entirely disregarding 
Reggy, in spite of her efforts to engage him 
in horse and hunting talk, on which subjects 
she had taken great paing to prime herself, 
When he was absolutely obliged to answer 
her he did it in a curt, almost ill-natured 
way. 

“Tt isn’t like Jack to be so rude to a lady!” 
thought Kate, feeling ashamed of him, and 
then suddenly remembering Reggy’s mascu- 
line habiliments, which she could'not always 
keep in mind when she was not looking at 
her, and had all that she could do to stifle a 
laugh. “Poor fellow! it can’t be very pleas- 
ant to sit as guest at the table where he ought 
to be host, But Iam afratd that losing the 
estate is not all that makes him feel so. I 
wish I could be suie that that coquette Emily 
Granger had done him no harm. I do hope 
he will go away before she comes!” 

Anil then she made a resolve to say noth- 
ing to him about a letter which she had just 
received, from a friend abroad, contatning 
the information that Emily Granger, tired of 
excitement and her triumphs, had gone home, 
and meant so settle down quietly for-a while, 
with her aunt, Mrs, Leigh—and Mrs. Leigh’s 
estate adjoined Falroaks! 

“Emily Granger tired of excitement and 
conquest—pshaw!” said Madain Kate to her- 
self, “That means that she thinks there 
q@may be game here that is worth the while, 
after all; that the rightful master may come 
into possession of Fairoaks yet. O, if Regg: 
hadn’t persisted in this madcap scheme, and 
Emily Granger had stayed away, things might 
come out right, after all!” 

Reggy bethought herself, with a thrill of 
dread, when Kate had left her alone with 
Jack, that she would be expected to smoke; 
and she had not thought to practise the art! 
But she remembered having once smoked a 
clgarette, in her school days, and took heart, 
She put a cigar between her lips and lighted 
it, as nonchalantly as if she were in the habit 
of doing it every day of her Jife. 

But ah! one whiff convinced her that this 
was a dreadfully different thing from a cigar- 
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ette! It gave her a feeling of nausea and 
faintness, but she sat stil! and puffed away, 
valorously. Fortunately Jack still manifested 
no desire for conversation, but she felt her- 


self growing pale, and was in an agony of | 


fear lest he should observe it. She was filled 
with wonder as to the constitution of mascu- 
line nostrils and masculine stomachs, that 
could endure that vile odor aud taste. And 
still she puffed away vigorously, with a heroic 
resolve to “do or die.” 


But she began to think that the odds were’ 


strongly in favor of dying, She had a sink- 
ing sensation, and the room swam around 
her. 

Jack, glancing at her suddenly, through 
the smoke wreaths, noticed her paleness,.and 
the faint blue line around her mouth, 

“What is the matter—are you sick?” he 
asked, gruff, but concerned, 

“I—I believe my head aches a little,” 
stammered Reggy; and then feminine nature 
could no more. She dropped the elgar, and 
hurricd—the swagger forgotten—out of the 
room, 

“There is something confoundedly queer 
about that fellow,” muttered Jack; and then 
returned to his occupation of musing and 
watching his cigar smoke curl lazily upward. 

Not very pleasant were his musings, But if 
Kate could have known them she would have 
felt relieved with regard to the damage his 
heart had sustained through Miss Emily 
Granger. He had not by any means forgot- 
ten that young lady, but his keenest regret in 
the matter now was that he had been fool 
enough to give her an opportunity to reject 
him. Of course she would, being heartless 
and mercenary after the manner of woman- 
lind, and he might have known it. And he 
couldn’t blame her very much; it had always 
been his creed that 


“True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his case.” 


And after all, that was a slight mortification 
compared with thatof seeing this young pop- 
injay, whom his grandfather had picked up 
nobody knows where, the master of Fatroaks. 

“But I suppose I ought not to be so hard 
upon the poor fellow for it. It is possible 
that he wasn’t at all to blame,’ he said to 
himself, “He seems an ingenuous youth, 
given to blushing—not one of the artful sort.” 

In the meantime Reggy had rushed into 
Kate’s room, oblivious of everything but her 
sufferings, Kate was full of sympathy when 


she heard the doleful story, and generously 
forbore to Jaugh and to remind her that shoe 
had warned her of difficulties. As soon as 
her sickness began to abato a little, Reggy 
began to feel concern lest her conduct had 
aroused suspicion in Jack’s mind. 

“QO, ifI had only.listened to you, and never 
undertaken this piece of folly! There isn’t 
the least fun in it,and I shall surely be found 
out! I grow scarlet every time he glances at 
ine, And he may stay two or three weeks! 
I wish [had run away where I never could 
be found, and left him Fatroaks!” 

“Since you have begun it you will have to 
earry it out,” sald Kate. “ And I don’t think 
you need have any fear. Jack is too unob- 
serving to suspect—too intent upon his own 
concerns.” 

And Kate heaved asigh from the depths 
of her soft heart, thinking that one of those 
concerns might bea broken heart. 

“Tain glad that Nan is coming to-morrow,” 
pursued Reggy; “there'll be one more to take 
up his attention, and a young lady, too?’ 

“There will be enough to take up his at- 
tention, you needn’t fear for that. Do you 
remember the Miss Granger with whom we 
heard of his flirting in Paris? She is coming 
to visit her aunt, Mrs. Leigh.” 

Reggy sat up on the bed, with a face of 
despair. 

“Then he will stay for weeks, perhaps 
months! O Kate, I wish I had never seen 
Fairoaks!" 

But the next morning she was inclined to 
take a more chicerful view of the matter, 


‘There was a feeling of adventure about it 


that she could still enjoy, though she was 
continually ashamed; and then Nan’s coming 
was a godsend, she was so full of life and 
gayety; and she thought Reggy’s masquerade 
such a splendid joke that Reggy began to 
think it was not so bad. 

But she was a little taken aback to learn 
that she, instead of John Abercrombie, was 
expected to be Nan’s devoted cavalier! How- 
ever, she tried to do her best, and succeeded 
so well that Jack the very next day congrat- 
ulated Kate upon the probable success of her 
plans! 

So jt happened that for the first few days 
after Nan’s arrival Jack was left a great deal 
to his own devices. Reggy, all unpractised 
in the art of wooing, rather overdid her part. 
She seldom left Nan’s side for a moment. 
And Kate was too busy with her children to 
entertain him, 
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And this was not so agreeable to Jack as 
might have been ‘expected.. He. was ‘lone-' 
some and bored-in this dull placa, -1t was’ 
better to have that little dandy to talk with 
than nobody, he said to himself.. Indeed, 
that despised young man had a way of mak- 
ing himself: quite agreeable. He was. good-. 
natured: and entertaining, and --he was ‘80 
young and ignorant of the world, his fresh-' 
ness and frankness were 80 amusing. 

He didn’t care about ‘his cousin Nan3:she 
was a silly chattering schoolgirl; he detested 
the whole species, But ho did wish Merv 
Reginald Dallas were not such a spooney as to 
follow Nan about: continually, for he should. 
like his company better than none at all’ 

And before the end of the week: he was 
favored with more of Reggy’s society, for a 
school friend came to visit Nan and necessa= 
rily deprived her lover (!) of a good deal of 
her society. Reggy put on-a disconsolate 
face, and turned her attention to Jack. 

She did not attempt smoking again, though 
Kate advised practice in private, but she had 
grown more at her case in his presence, and 
could talk with him withoutconstraint. But 
every day she longed more and more heartily 
for him to take his departure, and-every day 
Jack seemed more and more at his ease there, 
and less inclined to go. 

They wero strolling through the grounds 
together, early one morning before Nan and 
her friend had come down stairs, when sud- 
denly, at a Jittle gate in the hedge which 
divided Fatroaks from the adjoining estate, 
appeared a young lady, a slender stately gicl, 
with a profusion of blond ringlets anda 
pearly-white skin; Miss Emily Granger, Reggy 
knew at once from Kate’s description. 

She noted the flush that leaped inte Jack’s 
bronzed cheeks as he bowed over tho little 
hand she held out to him, 

“It is so nice to be at home again, and a a 
double pleasure to meet one’s old friends so 
unexpectedly. I had not the slightest thought 
of finding you at Fairoaks,” said she of the 
bine eyes and keen brains, 

A thrill Chat was strangely like pain shook 
Reggy’s heart as she marked the shy sweet- 
ness of her tone and glance, and saw how 
completely oblivious Jack was of her pres- 
ence, Asif there were any reason why sho 
should remember Mr. Reginald Dallas! she 
thought, the next moment, with half-angry 
shame. What would this girl, a dainty, 
sweet, womanly woman—or atleast so she 
looked—think of her, ifshe knew? And the 


flush on her face rivalled Jack’s, “Miss Emily 
was ‘the only one who was. unruflled, : Shé 
Was AS. Bweet,.and stately, and ‘sereno asa 
lily, and “delighted to know any one of Mr 
Abercrombie’s friends.” es 

+. As they parted Rezgy caught an iitorestad 
measuring glance.shot at her.from under the 
serene eyellds, It:ntade her remember what 
Kate had told het of Miss Emily’s ambition, 
She was the owner.of Fairoaks, and not an 
unprepossessing young geltleman in appear- 


“ance! It was not Impossible that Miss Emily 


might. seek. to-ensnare -her, This new view 
of the situation was amusing, and -Reggy 
went up to. her own room, as soon as they 
reached the house, to laugh over it; but.with . 
odd inconsistency threw herself on the bed 
in passion of tears instead} 

Miss Granger.did bestow her smiles chiefly 
upon Reggy, when she ‘discovered, beyond 
tho possibility of a doubt, that Jack was dis- 
inherited; but it did not seem to trouble 
Jack as Reggy had: expected, or perhaps, she 
thought, he was too proud to show his pain. 
The fact was that Jack, somewhat to his 
own surprise, had no pain to show. He had 
been a fool, he acknowledged to himself, in 
that moment of unexpected: meeting, but 
only fora moment. Not that he had become 
blind to her beauty, or the sweetness of her 
smiles, but the smiles ceased to charm. when 
one knew for a cortainty they were only bait! 

“\ have been idling here too long,” he 
said, suddenly, to Reggy, one morning, only 
a week after Miss Emily’s arrival; “ entirely 
too long for a fellow who has got the jeune 
honime pauvre role to’ play. I must go to- 
morrow. ‘But I mean to have a little sport 
out of my last: day, before I go to struggling 
for ‘Dame Fortune's golden smile’—a con- 
founded jilt she is,like the rest of her sex! 
Wilson has just been telling me that there is 
some shoating down on the marshes—clouds 
of ducks and reed birds, Let’s go down and 
try it.” 

Reggy. made some murmur of assent, all 
the utterance sho was capable of, and left 
the room, feeling a strange mingling of pain 
and relief; pain, she scarcely knew why, and” 


relief that the masquerade that had brought 


her so much shame and unhappiness and so 
little “fun” was coming to an end. 

But she had consented to go shooting! 
What could she do with a gun? That trou- 
ble drowned all others for atime. She found 
Kate and Non in the hall, ang confided her 
difficulty to them, 
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-©O, you ‘can do It easily enough,” said Nan, 
“The Trevor girls go hunting with: their 
brothers, and Lilla isa better shot than either 
of the boys.” $3 

“Tho Trevor girls?” said Nan’s friend, 
who just then caine along with Jack; “dread- 
fully wild girls, aren’t they? I met. them in 
Baltimore last winter. One of them, Vic, I 
think they called her, went to a party dressed 
in gentleman's clothes! and smoked and 
played caids with the gentlemen, and nobody 
knew who she was until afierwards!” 

“A strange young wonian,” said Jack, with 
a look of disgust. 

“Vic Trevor is a very nice girl,” said Nan, 

. decidedly. 

“Neo woman who had the least delicacy—a 
apark of womanly feeling—would do such a 
thing as that,” said Jack, no less decidedly. 

Reggy hurried up stairs to hide her burn- 
ing face, and the tears that would rush into 
her eyes. 

“That is what he would think of mo, if he 
knew!” she said to herself. 

And that was what she was thinking all 

the way to the marshes, so Jack had a silent 
companion. 
. He was going away, and they might never 
meet again; if they ever did meet, if he ever 
knew, he would despise her; and the marshes 
were cold and lonesome, the sky dark with 
low-hung seudding clouds, and a bleak bitter 
wind blowing up from the sea; and the 
world looked very dreary to Reggy. 

But she was aroused from her musings by 
the pressing necessity of watching Jack’s 
movements, She must see exactly how he 
manipulated the weapon of which tho sight 
had always been aterrorto her, The getting 
it ready for action she accomplished readily; 
but sho let a whole flock of geese sail over 
her head unheeded, while Jack’s sure oii 
brought one down among the reeds a few 
yards off. A half-dozen reed birds followed 
it into Jack’s game-bag before she had even 
aimed at one; she so dreaded pulling the 
trigger! 

But suddenly Jack, standing in front of 
her loading his gun, cried “ Quick! quick!” 
and looking up she saw a great bird sailing 
slowly over her head. She raised the gun, 
and pulled the trigger, and—Reggy never 
could understand how it happened. Slie 
thought she aimed so high above him, but 
then Jack was upon the ground insensible, 
with a deathly-white face, and a stream of 
blood flowing from his shoulder. 


Reggy dropped the gun and sank ‘down 
beside :him, wringing her hands, and half 
frantic with terror and grief.’ 

‘Fortunately two men who were just get- 


_ ting lute a boat witnessed the accident and 


came to her ald. They carried him home, 
and laid lim on a sofa in the hall. 

“Tkilled:him! I killed him!” cried Reggy, 
in answer to Kate’s frantic questions, “O 
Kate, why didn’t you stop me? why did you 
let me cairy out that wild silly scheme?” 

’ We was coming to himself, struggling for 
breath, and he opened his eyes and looked 
steadily at Reggy as she spoke. But Reggy 
forgot now to be ashamed, in her joy that he 
was alive. 

It was “an ugly wound,” the doctor, who 
was speedily summoned, declared, but with 
care he would probably soon recover. But 
in spite of care he did not soon recover; fever 
ensued, and for weeks he lay between lifo 
and death, 

Reggy was the most patient and tireless of 
his nurses. She waquid resign her post to no 
one, When notin his room she was gliding 
up and down the corridor, within hearing, 
like a restless ghost. And he watched con- 
tinually, oven in his delirium, her graceful 
figure flitting about his room, aud was rest- 
less and uneasy when she was away. 

But a day came when the doctor pro- 
nounced him out of danger, and then his 
faithful nurse relaxed her vigilance; she was 
very shy of entering the room, though he did 
not hesitate to call for her. He never spoke 
of the change in her dress, or alluded, in 
any way, to the accident; but now that he 
was himself again, that provoking blood, that, 
try as she might she could not control in the 
least degree, leaped into her face whenever 
she met his eyes, And she could not forget 
that he must despise her. : 

And so it happened that, on the first day 
he was able to sit up, his nurse disappeared 
from his room; disappeared from the house, 
as well, they discovered at nightfall. And 
all the trace she had left was 4 little note on 
Kate’s dressing-table. 


“J Jeave Faironks to its rightful owner, 
begging him to forgive me, if he can, for the 
pain my folly has cost him, I leave my love 
and gratitude to you and Nan. It will be 
utterly useless to try to find me, but you 
needn't worry about me, for I am not afraid 
but that I can take care of myself. 

“ Rraey.” 
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Seeking her did seem ‘useless without the 
slightest clue, but, nevertheless, Mr ‘Jack 
Abercrombie would not wait until his is physt- 
cian gave him leave to go, 

And he sought her far: and near while 
weeks and months slipped away. Such’ a 
quest as {t was for Lazy Lawrence, as Kate 
called him! And what pationce and ‘perse- 
verance he seemed suddenly to have devel- 
oped! He found her, at Jast, after a search 
of more than a year, in a great clty, tolling as 
a seamstress, It fs useless to: tell of the 
pleadings, and donbts, and ‘binshes, and 
tears; it is enough to know that Jack, very 
goon, carried a bride home to Fairoaks. 

“A woman withouttheleastdelicacy or spark 
of womanly feeling!” said Nan, with merry 
malice, “'That’s what you said of Vic Trevor.” 


“The circumstancés were very different,” 
said Jack. “And: then—ah well! ‘I suppose 
it was'rather inconsfstent in- me to fall in 
love with such a girl, but you see, Nan, it 


‘was doWh on the marshes that day that I 


had my first suspicion—she grew so white 
and trembled ‘so when she lifted that gun— 
and Cupid's arrow and the bullet from that 
gun hit me at the same time; so Thadn’t 
strength to resist.”- 

“This was just what: Grandpa Abercrom- 
bie ineant, and he wasn’t sucha bad old 
fellow, after all! And things couldn’t have 
turned ont better if I had managed them 
myself,” said Mrs, Kate: “Your ruse was 
successful, Regey, though you were found 
out! 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN CALIFORNIA. 


A TRIP TO THE NORTH. 


BY J. 8 BACON. 


Tne steamship “Del Norte” Jay at the 
wharf in San Francisco, her engine in mo- 
tion, that everything might be found in work- 
ing order. The crowded gang plank, the 
hurrying to and fro of trunk-laden porters, 
the leayve-taking ou the crowded deck, all be- 
tokened that her departure was at hand, 

The slowly-revolving wheels caused the 
good ship to surge against the pier, as if strug- 
gling to escape from the confusion that 
reigned around, but the strong hawsers, with 
a tension like bars of fron, still held her in 
check. The hoarse roar of steam through 
the ’scape pipe tells of boilers straining with 
thirty pounds’ pressure, and drowns the voice 
of the captain who seems to be enacting a 
pantomime upon the starboard wheel-house, 
Of asudden the steam is shut off, and now 
the voice of the captain is heard: 

“Ali aboard! Let go your bow hawser! 
Haul in that gang-plank !? 

And giving one pull of the bell, the wheels 
revolve more rapidly, she swings off from the 
erowded dock, and takes her departure amid 
the waving of handkerchiefs on board and 
on shore, 

The Del Norte was the regular steam- 
packet, plying between San Francisco and 
the northern coast of California. She was a 
stanch craft of some six hundred tons burthen, 
built expressly for the route, and had for her 
motive power one of the oscillating engines 
of the Jate Panama Steamer Republic, In 
fact the ship was built for the engine and 
shaft, and not the engine for the ship, and 
to the eye se appeared too narrow for a 
comfortable sea boat. Business called me to 
the most northern town in the State (Cres- 
cent City), and in company with a lady conf 
panion, I had joined the motley crowd on 
board the Del Norte, and put tosea on a 
quict morning in May. Our first destination 
was Humbolt Bay, a point some two. hun- 
dred and thirty miles up the coast. 

We had on board a company of U. §. 
troops on thetr way to some of the military 
posts in the north, besides the usual assort- 
ment of passengers to be found on such a 
trip. As we passed the frowning “ Heads” 
of San Francisco, and entered upon the long 


swell of the Pacific Occan, the rolling of the 
boat proved I was not mistaken in my esti- 
mate of her sea-going qualities. 

The wind piped from the northwest, and 
we made straight for Point Reyes, some tien- 
ty-five miles distant, passing which, we took 
a detour further inland t gain what protec- 
tion we could from the long swells coming 
from the north, and which were somewhat 
hindered in force, by the various projecting 
headlands along the coast. 

The landsman’s terror, mal de mer, had 
now thinned our ranks, and those of us who 
had before shaken hands with Neptune had 
the bountifully-spread table all to ourselves, 
interrupted, to be sure, with now and then an 
“O my!" from some adjoining stateroom. I 
was disappointed in our steamer; five knots 
was all she could make against the wind and 
sea, and unless the weather moderated, a 
long voyage seemed in prospect. 

Slowly we skirted along the shore, the 
lofty pines and redwoods studded the moun- 
tain sides of the coast range, and here and 
there a settlement near the shore where a 
landing was possible; night soon fell around 
us, rolling and tossing on our weary way. 
The voyage seemed as though it would be 
uneventful, and the captain informs us he 
seldom finds the weather any different when 
bound north, but on the homeward trip, of 
course what is now adverse becomes a fair 
wind and sea. Point Asenas, a low sandy 
point, one hundred miles from San Francisco, 
was passed after midnight, and we coursed 
along the shores of Mendocino, In the 
morning the white buildings of Mendocino 
city, a considerable lumber station, reflected 
the beams of the rising sun, but the weather 
was much the same as yesterday, and the 
whole coast seemed a continnous line of surf. 

Cape Mendocino, some one hundred miles 
from Point Asenas, {fs called the Cape Horn 
of the Pacific, and that point once passed, 
the wind is more moderate, and the sea 
smoother. Another night arrived; the regu- 
lar thamp, thump, thump, of the paddle- 
wheels, the coughing of the steam, as it 
rushed through the cylinder valves, and the 
creaking and rolling of the ship, permitted 
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only a restless sleep, and our second morning 
dawned, at last, after a night of interminable 
length. On deck at sunrise, 1 found the 
steamer heaving directly for Humbolt Bay 
Lighthouse. The wind had died away to a 
zephyr, the sea has lost its lumpy character, 
and we rode with more comfort. 

Arrived off the bar, the smoke from the 
mills at Eureka, in Humbolt Bay, was plainly 
discerned, rising above the intervening sand 
ridges, and stopping the engine for the first 
time sinee leaving port, the gun was fired for 
a pilot. 

The bar of IIumbolt Bay is the great bug- 
bear of the northern coast; many shipwrecks 
have here occurred, and many lives lost. A 
year or two since a tugboat from San Fran- 
cisco, in endeavoring to cross the bar, was 
thrown literally end over end, and all hands 
met with a watery grave; the boat at last 
drifting bottom np, into the quiet. waters of 
the inner bay. : 

We can only enter here at high tide, and 
the tugboat with pilot on board, will only at- 
tempt the passage of the bar at high water. 
Often was our gun loaded and fired, but no 
heed was paid to the summous, till the tide 
permitted the passage of the bar. 

We lay some three hours in waiting, till at 
last a line of blackened smoke inside the 
beach, told us of the approach of the tug. 
We watched her with interest as she crossed 
the bar, the sea now breaking feather-white 
across the entrance. The little “ Mary Ann” 
would lift her bow on the top of a huge billov 
till we could see her keel for half her length, 
and then in the hollow of the sea could just 
discern the smoke stack. ‘Timid passengers 
were ordered below, hatches put on, cabin- 
door locked, and everything prepared for an 
encounter with the breakers. The pilot is 
now alongside. 

“ How much water on the bar, pilot?” 

“Twelve feet, probably. Tow much water 
do you draw?” 

“Nine feet.” 

A distance of only three feet between our 
keel.and the treacherous sands, and settling 
down in this heavy swell wo should be un- 
comfortably near the hottom. i 

“Does the boat ever touch the ground, 
captain ?” 

“ Yes, she has done so, but not heavily; a 
stout blow would end her days.” 

T confess to asinking of heart as the ship 
was headed for the entrance, andI heard the 
order to“ give her fullsteam and hook her in.” 


A few moments sufficed to place us among 
the outer breakers, and for a moment we 
seemed engulfed, but with all the speed she 
could muster, the steamer hurried onward; 
an ugly sea gathered astern of us, threaten- 
ing to poop us, with what result God only 
knows. But it breaks before it reaches us, 
and the Del Norte guietly lifts her stern, and 
allows the bitlow, now shorn of its power, 
to pass under us. 

It required but a few minutes to pass the 
ordeal, but they were moments big with dan- 
ger apparently, and we breathed easier only 
after they had passed. Ten minutes sufficed 
to place us across the bar and within the 
quict waters of the land-locked bay. 

How sailing vessels, lumber laden, ever 
pass over this bar is a mystery; they are al- 
ways towed in and out by the tugboat, and 
must choose a time when the sea is smoother, 
to make the passage in safety. 

The town of Eureka is situated some eight 
miles from the entrance of the bay, and is a 
place of considerable importance. Its chief 
export is lumber, and four or five mills in 
active operation gave a bustling appearance 
14 the town, as we approached. The arrival 
of the semi-monthly steamer is an event of 
importance to the Eurckans, hemmed in as 
they are by the rugged mountains, over which, 
to the nearest settlements, there is at best 
buat a single trail; they ave therefore more or 
less dependent on the steamer for communi- 
cation with the outer world. Quite a large 
fleet of vessels arrive and depart, but their 
voyages are long compared with the steamer, 
and particularly in winter months. With 
such a rough bar, the people are long without 
news from the city. 

The bar once passed, the Bay of Iumbolt 
resembles a placid lake; fine wharves jut out 
into the water, and lumber-loading vessels 
moored up and down the front of the town, 
give it the appearance of a plaice of import- 
ance, Humbolt county has become famous 
fav its potatoes, and tons of them are shipped 
yearly to the city, always maintaining ad- 
vanced prices, The spires and towers of 
threo or four churches rise above the orna- 
mental trees with which every house seems 
surrounded. Neat white cottages are sprin- 
kled here and there, and gardens bloom with 
geraniums, roses, lilies and buds which in the 
Eastern States would be termed tender plants, 
and the place asseen from shipboard has a 
very picturesque appearance, and seems of 
no inconsiderable size. 
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Ayamble through the town confirms our 
estimate of its importance. We visit the 
lumber mills, to see trees six feet in diameter 


drawn from the water up the long inclined . 


ways, to the sharp-whetted saws, like a bul- 


lock to the shambles. The logs are mostly of. 


‘large size, the smaller ones being the excep- 

tion; the lumber people handle ‘the ‘huge 
timbers with ease, and by the aid of machin- 
ery place it in posttion, with a single move- 
ment of the hand. These men are nearly all 
from the State of Maine, generally six feet 
in their-stockings, all bone and muscle, their 
feet thrust into a number thirteen boot, and 
their persons encased in the universal red or 
blue flannel shirt. The town has of course 
the usual number of tippling shops, yclept 
saloons, or what is more modern, sample 
rooms, with the billiard-table attachment, a 
post-oflice, now thronged because steamer 
day, and a Wells, Fargo & Co, Express Ofiice. 
This latter is a feature in all California 
towns. No village is complete without it, 
and it becomes of more importance than the 
post-oflice, 

‘Eureka seems advantageously situated for 
the business carried on. It is the head of 
the navigable waters of the bay, for vessels of 
any considerable draft of water, and is sur- 
rounded by the native forests; in fact the 
site of the town itself was once a forest. 
The bay extends some ten miles above 
Eureka, but the water is shoal, say four or 
five feet deep. The town of Areata is situ- 
ated at the head of the bay, with a daily 
stage line to Eureka, A small wheezy little 
steamer of half pony power also plies between 
the two places. 

The logs for the mills are floated down 
from the head waters of the bay and the 
tributary streams during the freshets of spring. 
The steamer is usually detained at Eureka 
some twenty-four hours, discharging freight 
and waiting for tides. Most of our passen- 
gers disembark here, and as the poor souls 
came on deck, after two days of fasting and a 
dismal conflict with upturned stomachs, they 
presented a forlorn appearance, 

In due time the shrill whistle called our 
pilot on board; the tug had already proceeded 
to sea to relieve us of his presence after we 
should have passed the dreaded bar. Our 
passenger line now comprised but a baker’s 

dozen, including twoor three who were to 
land at Trinidad, a point some fifteen miles 
north, while the rest were bound for Crescent 
City, the end of our route, 


We found the bar less formidable than be- 
fore, and the steamer being light we had 
no difficulty in gaining an offing, although 
rolling fearfully and creating a temporary 
panic, 

A smooth sea favored us, and in two hours’ 
time we approached the landing at Trinidad, 
an open roadstead, surrounded by huge rocks, 
over which the sea rolied in a smother of 
foam, It is only in fine weather and smooth 
sea that a landing can be made here. The 
little cove is sheltered from the northwest 
winds, but from the southeast the storms 
rollin with fury, and effectually bar com- 
munication with the settlement exeept by 
land. 

Trinidad was located at the time of the dis- 
covery of fine gold in the sands of the beach, 
a few miles further to the north. The Gold 
Bluff excitement was an institution in its 
day, and ranks with Frazer River and the 
dozen other gold excitements that have peri- 
odically stirred the hearts of Californians. 
Gold was found mingled with the black sand 
of the beach, immediately beneath the high 
bluffs that formed the background there- 
abouts. Its presence was, and continues to 
be, a mystery. Where it comes from no one 
seems able to determine, and yet its existence 
is proved, Thousands of miners flocked to this 
spot, disembarking at Trinidad, where im- 
mediately a settlement sprang up, and dur- 
ing the prevalence of the excitement had a 
rapid growth. 

The beach at Gold Bluffs was lined with 
gold-seekers in those early days. Gold was 
found, but not in quantities to suit, and the 
adventurers left one by one in disgust. Up 
to this day, parties are engaged in gold min- 
ing on this spot. After a heavy. storm the 
black sand Is freely deposited up and down 
the beach, and is hastily sacked by miners at 
low tide, and packed on mules to fresh water, 
where it is washed for gold. ‘The amonnt of 
dust is not large, and but few now engage in 
the search. At Trinidad the anchor was 
dropped under foot, a gun fired to arouse the 
dormant inhabitants, and we visited the shore 
in our boat, with the purser and passengers, 
who were to land here. A few boxes and 
bales of freight were transported in the sin- 
gle lighter that came off from the shore, in 
response to the summons from our ten- 
pounder, 

A. single sawmill of limited capacity is all 
that Trinidad can boast of in the way of 
business enterprise, and this mill maintains 
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a precarious existence. The difficulties of 
shipping lumber from this point are great. 
The treacherous sea gives scarcely time 
for the embayed eraft to slip her cables 
in time of danger, and the decaying frames 
of more than one wrecked vessel, looking 
like the skeletons of some sea monster, lie 
along the narrow strip of beach. - 

Trinidad has evidently seen its best days, 
and will erelong be passed by, even by the 
steamers, as too unimportant to notice. De- 
tained but two hours, the anchor was weighed 
aud our prow was once more headed north- 
ward for Crescent City, some forty-five miles 
distant. The coast all the way from this 
point fs rugged and mountainous, the sum- 
mits crowned with pines and redwoods, the 
country everywhere well timbered. We now 
pass the famous Gold Bluff. The long lNne of 
beach is backed by bluff high lands, and many 
suppose the gold is washed from the bluffs; 
but frequent aud diligent prospecting of these 
biufis fails to find traces of gold in them. 
These “ diggins” are now claimed by a San 
Francisco capitalist, who employs men and 
mules to scour the beach after every storm, 
put his efforts are attended with indifferent 
success, 

Our engine was slowed down, in order that 
we might not reach our port before sunrise, 
and a fourth night on board was inevitable. 
We went below, to find the same narrow 
bunk, the same glazed portholes, looking in 
daylight like a glaring eye, kept constantly 
closed lest the ocean element find oceasional 
entrance, and in consequence a stifled atmos- 
phere in the cabin saloon. The same creak- 
ing of bulkheads, and the same noisy plunge 
of the piston, jarring the boat from stem to 
stern; the same dip, dip, dip of the paddles, 
and the same noise of waters hissing in our 
wake, lutled us into a-sort of forgetfulness 
hardly akin to sleep, to be awakened at dawn 
by the sudden report of the gun, announcing 
our near approach tu our destination. 

On deck in a moment, and here ts Crescent 
City. A deep indenture in the shore line 
formed the bay, open from the south through 
a narrow entranee, but hemmed in on all 
other sides by huge rocks and long-reaching 
reefs, feather white with ocean spray. Point 
St. George, on the north, completely protect- 
ed the bay from the northerly winds and sea, 
and at its northern extremity stood a white 
tower surmounted by the lighthouse, which 
was just winking ont Its last rays as the 
morning dawned upon us. The bay was 


crescent-shaped (hence the name), and was 
skirted with pines, standing in regular order, 
most of them decayed and leafless, while the 
background rose in regular hills and moun- 
tains thick with this universal timber. Seen 
through the glass, the houses appeared built 
on the water's edge, and following the curve - 
of the bay. Here and there the stars and 
stripes were flung to the breeze, announcing 
the arrival of the vessel. As we steamed up 
to the buoy through the narrow entrauce, 
moving slowly among the sunken rocks, the 
whole town seemed astir, and when the an- 
chorage was reached, the beach was lined 
with towns’ people to witness the Janding, 
A large and commodious boat approached, 
in which we were to be conveyed to the 
shore for the moderate sum of one dollar 
each, The steamer made fast to the buoy 
some two miles from shore, and we were to 
be transferred to the beach by means of the 
boat. Bidding adien to our worthy captain, 
and nothing loth to leave our floating prison, 
we took seats In the boat, men, women and 
children, and pulled shoreward. The craft 
was heavily laden, the baggage being thrust 
most unceremoniously among us, and but two 
oarsmen to propel us onward. But the bay 
was smooth, and the gentle swell broke upon 
the beach in modest ripples, Just outside 
the landing the boat was stopped, and the 
hat passed around for the fares, our boatmien 
only recognizing the “bird in the hand” 
principle. ‘Tofling onward again, our heavily- 
Jaden craft at last touched the beach, but at 
some little distance from terra firma proper, 
and a horse and dray were backed into the 
water, and we duly transferred by this 
agency from boat to shore. 

Ifere then was Crescent City—in former 
years a place of great activity in trade; the 
headquarters for supplies to mining districts 
hereabouts, and the seaport at which all 
freight for southern Oregon and northern 
Catifornia was landed. The northern part of 
Californin was most accessible from this 
point, and a brisk and thriving city sprang 
up like magic. The opening of interior com- 
munication with San Francisco, and the set- 
tlement of the northern section of the State, 
the establishment of post routes and wagon 
roads, proved at last too serious a competi- 
tion, and the decline of Crescent City com- 
menced, At this date the steamer in her 
semi-monthly trips, brings up only about one 
hundred tons of freight destined for the in- 
terior, and reached from this place by a 
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wagon road, built over the mountains to 
Waldo in Oregon, sometimes called, and in 
fact better known as “Sailor Diggings,” a 
distance of about sixty miles, crossing in this 
distance the coast ‘range of mountains, and 
penetrating to the valleys beyond. Crescent 
City scemed to consist of two parallel streets 
running around the curve of the bay; the 
buildings on the front street sufficiently re- 
moved from high water mark to be secure 
from any encroachments from the sea, and 
yet in places protected by heavy-timbered 
bulkheads, built to check the ravages and 
undermining which might be the result of 
winter storms, 

The beach in front of the town was liber- 
ally strewn with driftwood for its entire 
longth. Large trees and small formed a bar- 
rier so impassable, that a roadway had to be 
cut through this debris at regular intervals. 
This driftwood furnished the town, with 
an abundant supply of fuel, brought as it 
were, to their very doors, and was all depos- 
ited ina single winter, during a heavy freshet 
that had occurred some years previous, It 
had been floated from the Klamath River to 
the sea, and brought by the tides and. ocean 
currents to this, its final resting-place; its 
arrival must have constituted a grand specta- 
cle as it tossed madly over theo reef, held fast 
in the irongrip of the wild breakers. A com- 
modious wharf that had been built under the 
shelter of Point George was carried away by 
the drift timber, and has never been rebuilt. 
The bay is so situated (open to the south), 
that in the winter months the prevalence of 
southeast storms causes a heavy surf contin- 
ually, and a landing here to be an impossi- 
bility for about four months of the year. 
During this long period the inhabitants de- 
pend solely upon the solitary mail rider with 
his weekly bag, for information from the 
outer world. No telegraphic communication 
nearer than Jacksonville, in Oregon, one 
hundred and thirty miles distant. The ap- 
pearance of the bay in winter borders on the 
sublime, the seething waters rush madly to 
the beach, and the numerous rocks and crags 
are but huge masses of sea foam. In late 
fall and early spring, not unfrequently does 
the steamer make her appearance in the of- 
fing, but the pitiless surf forblds a near ac- 
quaintance, and she departs again, and {s 
soon lost to sight, but to memory dear. 

This place is the county seat of Del Norte 
County, It has its courthouse, a plain 
wooden structure, one or two brick buildings, 


the usual number of saloons, and the all-im- 
portant Wells, Fargo & Co.’a office, Every 
other merchant seems to be a forwarding 
agent, and the mule teams loading up their 
transmountain freight give some appearance 
of business, Built upon the beach, the 
streets are sandy and heavy, the buildings 
generally have a dilapidated look,and aresadly 
in need of paint. Tho old scarred and life- 
less pine trees form a background to the 
picture, and altogether Crescent City pre- 
sents few attractions, The steamer rematne 
here only long enough to discharge and take 
on board freight, before starting on her re- 
turn voyage, and I confess to a feeling of 
loneliness, as if my last friend had deserted, 
when she fired her signal gun and headed 
seaward, 

Crescent City harbor is susceptible of great 
improvement. As before remarked, it is open 
only to the south, with a narrow entrance, 
and surrounded elsewhere by a long lino of 
reefs, nearly bare at low tide. 

On these reefs breakwater could readily 
be built, and thus form an almost land locked ; 
harbor, In the southeast storms of winter 
the sea roars and dashes over the reef into 
the bay, and the whole line from north to 
south is buried in foaming breakers that come 
tumbling upon the beach beyond. Were this 
natural barrier surmounted by a breakwater, 
to arrest the furious beating over into the 
bay, the harbor would afford shelter and safe 
anchorage the year round. Crescent City 
itself, is not, perhaps, of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant such an expenditure for its 
protection, but the fact is, there is no harbor 
of refuge along the whole coast from San 
Francisco to Columbia River, a distance of 
six hundred miles, and the bar.of the Colum- 
bia is always impassable in heavy weather. 
This place is situated about midway between 
San Francisco and the Columbia, and a break- 
water would enable steamers and vessels to 
find asafe anchorage in winter weather. It 
fs the only place on this extent of coast, 
where nature has rendered it possible to con- 
struct a harbor. Based upon this view, Con- 
gress has been petitioned on the subject, and 
a survey was ordered, Here the matter ap- 
parently rests; no one is public-spirited 
enough to “ push things,” and it looks a3 if 
the breakwater would never be built. Cres- 
cent City isa port of entry and has its cus- 
tom-house official, whose principal business 
is to draw his regular salary. 

Located about tio miles from town, on the 
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beach, are gold washings; a small stream 
"finds an outlet here, and the water is used 
_by miners in washing out the sand, Fine 
gold is found mingled with the black sand of 
the beach, bnt not covering a large area of 
surface. It is worked by the old-fashfoned 
flume process, and those engaged are making 
good wages in the enterprise. The existence 
of gold here, is as mysterious as at Gold 
Bluff, and parties have prospected the beach 
up and down, but save in this one spot, the 
search has not rewarded the seckers, The 
query arises, does the presence of this small 
fresh water stream have anything to do with 
this matter? 

Indians abound fn this region, The Kla- 
math tribe are quite numerous, both here 
and in the vicinity, and in former years have 
been so troublesome, that Uncle Sam has es- 
tablished a post some six miles from town 
at the head of a beautiful valley, and usually 
numbering one hundred troops. The Indi- 
ans like all in California, are squalid looking 
objects, clinging to their old habits and cus- 
toms, living in undergraund or mud-built 
huts, half clad, and usually wrapped in a 
blanket, probably a gift from Uncle Sam. 
Hair coarse and bristling, and their time 
spent in wandering up and down the town 
in search of “muck a muck” (food). Many 
of them have been gathered into the Gov- 
ernment Reservation, some fifteen miles from 
town in a secluded valley, and presided over 
by government agents. Some three hundred 
are here collected together, and provided 
with daily rations, carrying on farm work, 
but with no ambition beyond their daily 


bread. The race is fast dying out, they are — 


indolent and entirely useless, and hang 
around the settlements eking out a miserable 
existence. 
romance were never drawn from these re- 
gions. New-comers are persistently followed 
about by these creatures, and it makes one 
feel at least a little nervous, to be continually 
met in his travels by the vacant stare and 
idiotic laugh of “ Lo.” 

Foreseeing that something must be done 
to avert the total annihilation of this place, 
the inhabitants of Crescent City since my 
visit have erected a, large corporation saw- 
mill, and the town is now actively engaged in 
the lumber trade. A new era seems dawn- 
ing, and the happy results. of this. enterprise 
will doubtless cause the erection of other 
mills, and the timber lands being inexhaustl- 
ble, this place will become an {mportant lum- 


Indian maidens and warriors of . 


ber port. Lumber can be shipped from this 
place, however, only during the summer 
months, and the accumulated stock of win- 
ter work will give employment to quite a 
flect during the shipping season. At the 
date of our visit, not a vessel was visible in 
the bay, but ft is not unusual at the pres- 
ent time to see several loading lumber from 
the shore, 

The discovery of copper, and the more re- 
cent discovery of chrome mines (a manufac- 
ture of paint and drugs), situated about 
eighteen miles from town, had given a little 
impulse to this quict place at the time of our 
visit. The mines are located on the line of 
the wagon roads beforementioned, and have 
proved tobe quite extensive veins, needing 
only cheaper and better facilities for the 
transportation of the ores, to be profitably 
worked, 

Of the copper mines, the most important is 
that of the Alta California Company. This 
mine was recently sold to a company of Bos- 
tonians, and was being worked by them with 
considerable vigor, : 

The teams arriving from the interior to 
receive the steamer freight, came down from 
the mines with loads of baggage on, on its 
way to San Franeiseo. Although they would 
otherwise come empty-handed, the teamsters 
charged exorbitant prices for transportation, 
amounting to six and seven dollats per ton, 
The expense of mining, added to the cost of 
freight by team and steamer, is so great, that 
on account of the low prices of ore in the 
Eastern States, the mines cannot be profit- 
ably worked, and at this day labor has been 
suspended. 

At the time of our visit, some of the six 
mule teams, each animal ornamented with a 
row of bells discoursing sweet music, were 
landing their freight of ore on the beach, 
preparatory to their return trip, with freight 
for the interior, 

We found there was no stage, communica- 
tion with Waldo (or “Sallor Diggings”), and 
we must engage a private conveyance for the 
trip, and intercept the semi-weekly stage from 
that point. Having transacted our business, 
and bidding adieu to our hostess of the Del 
Norte Hotel, who had made our stay of two 
or three days exceedingly pleasant, wo left 
Crescent City, intending to stop at the copper 
mines on our way, We had a distance of 
sixty iniles to ride to intercept the overland 
stage, and the. road was exceedingly rough 
and mountainous, 
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A tarry ofa few days at the mines, eight- 
een miles distant, would tend to recruit both 
travellers and horses, besides giving us op- 
portunity to visit the Alta Mine. An open 
buggy and a pair of fine horses bore us rap- 
idly through the beautiful valley lying be- 
tween Crescent City and tho foot of the 
mountains, The road, a turnpike and toll 
road, passes up the valley some six miles to 
Camp Lincoln, when it takes to the monn- 
tain, and its rough features begin to be ap- 
parent. Camp Lincoln is beautifully situ- 
ated at the head of the valiey. A cluster of 
buildings comprising the cottages of the offi- 
cers and barracks for the troops (painted the 
yellowish bue always seen in Uncle Sain’s 
particular domain), formed the hollow square 
of the parade ground, in the centre of which 
was erected the flagstaff, from which’ floated 
the national flag, its bright colors more bril- 
liant in the beams of the morning sun. A 
solitary sentinel paced his lonely round, his 
weil-polished musket flashing in the sunlight 
at every turn, and altogether it was a scene 
for a painter. 

But our road was upward and onward, and 
we entered the dense growth of timber prin- 
cipally fir, spruce and redwood. The trees 
were ghunts In size, and as our horses labored 
up the steep rugged ascent, we had time to 
measure sume of the layers by the roadside, 
finding them upwards of twenty feet in cir- 
cumference. 

We passed over a graded road not altogether 
bad, but very steep, two miles from Camp 
Lincoln to the summit, when the road de- 
scends again in a zigzag course, the grade as 
steep as it is possible to be and yet be pass- 
able, till in about two more miles we arrive 
at the foot, and the bank of Smith River. 
This is a rapid stream running down through 
a deep gorge in the mountains, impassable in 

- winter time, but in summer, though very 
rapid and deep, fs crossed by means of a ferry. 
This ferry, like many in the State, Is a Call- 
fornia institution, and deserves a passing 
notice, : 

The turnpike debouches at a spot where 
the river is fiee from boulders, and the bank 
accessivle. A hemp cable about the size of 
one’s arin {a stretched across the river here, 
some three hundred feet wide or more. One 
end is secured to a tice at a proper height, 
and the other end toa windlass, by means of 
which it can be tightened at pleasure. A 
flat boat large enough to accommodate a 
mule team or stage-conch, is attached to this 


cable by means of ropes at either end of the 
boat, and pulling through blocks, or shieve 
pulleys travelling on the cable. The boat is 
beached, and when all is ready is pushed into 
the stream, and by means of the pulleys her 
head is inclined up stream, when the rapid 
current striking the boat anglewise, becomes 
the propelling power, and guided by the 
travelling blocks the boat passes rapidly 
reross to the other side. The ferry louse 
is the toll-house of the road. We found the 
boat on the opposite side of the river, but a 
vigorous shout brings the ferryman to the 
rescue, and a few moments only suflice to 
bring him across. 

We crossed the stream in the manner 
above described, the deep green current boil- 
ing and bubbling around us, cold as the moun- 
tain snows. From the ferry we commence 
the ascent of the opposite mountain, some 
four miles by road, to the sumiit. The way 
is smoother, but in many places very steep. 

We are still in the dense forest, with now 
and then a ray of sunlight struggling through 
the trees, as we come to little openings in our - 
path. The scenery issublime. Through the 
deep gorge behind us, we trace the course of 
Smith River for miles, winding like a silver 
thread among the huge boulders that obstruct 
its way. Our horses continue to toil up the 
steep, stopping now and then to rest, and 
permit us to enjoy the scene, 

The second summit reached at last, we 
emerged suddenly into the open country. 
The forests were behind us, and our way was 
along the mountain ridge; the country every- 
whidre more barren, and huge rocks. liberally 
strewn aboutus; the road hourly more rough, 
and travelling more difficult. By the way- 
side here in their high altitudes, we pass a 
sheep ranch, and come upon the sheep pens 
or corrals, built up with palings and brush, 
to prevent as much as possible midnight 
sheep-stealing by hungry wildcats and dimin- 
utive panthers that lurk hereabout. Our 
horses pick their way among the rocks that 
fill theroad, and our Concord buggy jumps 
about with an uneasy motion, and the safety 
of harness and axles demands that we pro- 
ceed with caution, 

Then we pass over two or three miles of 
road growing no better as we advance; the 
hills around are bare and bereft of timber, 
and have the appearance of mineral lands, 
From this elevated ridge we have a fine view 
of the country around, On our left is the 
wide ocean, stirred by a light breeze, and its 
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waves twinkling in the sunlight; behind us 
Crescent City just discernible in the distance, 
and between us and the ocean the beautiful 
valley known as Smith River Valley, the In- 
dian reservation plainly in sight, distance, 
no doubt, lending enchantment to the view. 
_ On our right were deep chasms and timber- 
clad mountains, Ahead of us arose the 
snow-capped Siskiyou Mountains, the whole 
forming a picture truly beautiful. We forget 
everything in the admiration of the scene. 
The stillness of death around us is only. 
broken by the clatter of hoofs and wheels, 
and we welcome the sound. 

Four miles from the last mountain reached 
brings us to the end of the long hilly ridge, 
and ata turn inthe road we are suddenly 
npon the summits overlooking the mining 
town of Altaville, and seemingly beneath 
our very feet, The town buildings in regu- 
lar row, look inviting to wearled travellers, 
Men like pigmies move about, and we seem 
to be nearing a settlement at last, Beyond 
ns, up the steep mountain sides we trace the 
turnpike road, winding in and out, often 
seemingly doubling on itself, as it skirts 
around some deep chasm. No timber to ob- 
struct the view, we trace its course fora long 
distance, A lineof wagons afar off is only 
discernible, because moving objects. They 
ave empty teams, hurrying onward to reach 
Altaville for rest. Just below us the steam- 
puffs from the engine house tell us the local- 
ity of the Alta Mine, and the steam whistle, 
but faintly heard at our elevation, tells of 
hoontide, and visions of beefsteaks and cof- 
fee urge us onward. “ Festina lente,—the 
road is very rough; we must proceed with 
great caution. Rough and steep down this 
mountain winds our path, to the “low dl- 
vide” below. How copper teams ever reach 
the summit of this and other hills we have 
passed, !s beyond our comprehension, and 
we no longer wonder at the tariff charged by 
teamsters, 


But we reached the town safely at last, 
meeting the grim-looking miners coming up 
to their noonday meal. Armed with letters 
of introduction, we made our way to the 
mining superintendent, who having been be- 
forehand apprized of our visit, received us 
cordially. <A lonely spot for him and his busy 
wife, but mining is his vocation, and to be 
accustomed to such a life is everything, 
The town of Altaville {s contiguous to the 
Alta Mine, and was started by the Alta Com- 
pany. Itis the only site fora town in this 
vicinity, and quite a settlement has sprung 
up. ‘The transmountain teams make this 
their stopping-place for the night, and not 
unfrequently some ten or twelve drivers con- 
gregate here at once, arriving soon after 
noon, and leaving again at early dawn, Tho 
town boasts a whiskey saloon, blacksmith’s 
shop, butcher’s shop, and a few dwellings, be- 
sides two boarding houses, styled hotels. ‘The 
principal patrons of them are the miners, 
together with the teamsters during the team- . 
ing season. Tho house and office of the su- 
perintendent of the Alta Mine is the most 
conspicuous; a comfortable dwelling of more 
elaborate construction than the others, and 
situated at the edge of the town, and away 
from the clustered buildings to be more ¢e- 
cure from fire. This town fs located in what 
is here called a“ low divide?’ which is sim- 
ply a tract of level land, wide and spactous, 
between the mountains. ‘Too elevated to be- 
come a valley, and yet not sufliciently ele- 
vated to be a mountain ridge. The road, 
comes from the steep sides of one mountain, 
crosses in a direct line over this low divide, 
and climbs again up the opposite mountain, 
forming the main street of Altaville. The 
site of the town is well chosen, a broad flat 
depression, with the mountains rising up on 
every alde, As we propose to tarry here a 
fow days, we will here leave the subject, and 
speak of our visit to the copper mine in our 


next, 
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A VERY UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Mn. Jupson JuDE1ins was a widower, He 
had been in this state of uncertainty for 
about five years, when the little affair which 
Tam about to tell you of occurred. At that 
time Mr. Judson Judkins was about fifty-two 
years of age, aud he ought to have known 
better than to get himself into a situation 
from which he could not extricate himself. 
But then people hardly ever do know what 
they really ought to know, and Mr. Judkins 
was no exception, And then he didu’t think 
that he was getting himself into a bad fix, 
though if he had just stopped to consider— 
but you see, he didn't have any time to con- 
sider. He was obliged to go somewhere, aud 
50 he went, and the result was that he found 
himself Ina very unpleasant situation indeed, 
Mr. Judkings was the father of two lovely 
children, The eldest, Harry, was about the 
loveliest child, 1 think, that I every saw. He 
had the most beautiful brown curts, and the 
handsomest eyes, and a sweet mouth! And 
then he had such pretty ways, and he was 
so “tunnin’” for a child of his age (he was 
only twenty-seven years and tivo months old), 
that 'm sure no properly constructed female 
could help loving him. 

The second child, named Mary, was also 
very lovely, At least, all the young men in 
Bradford thought so; and if a complex- 
ion like new milk, hair like threads of gold, 
eyes like violets, and an indescribable expres- 
sion over all, that was charming in_ itself, 
could make any female child of twenty-four 
sunimmers lovely, then Mary Judkins was, 

Mr. Judkins owned a fine house, situated 
in the outskirts of the town of Bradford, and 
Mary had the entire charge of it, aud every 
sunmer they had it filled with company, gen- 
erally their relations from the city, who came 
out of the dust and smoke once a year to 
breathe the frosh air, drink real milk, revel in 
Strawberries and cream, and enjoy themselves 
to their heart’s content, in the way best sulted 
to themselves, 

It was a day. in June. “Then, if ever, 
come perfect days,” as the poet says, and this 
was a perfect day. Warm, cloudless, beautiful! 

Miss Mary Judkins was seated at the win- 
dow of their cosy little sitting-room, Miss 


Florence Richmond, Mary's cousin, was re- 
clining on the lounge, reading one of Miss 
Mauloch’s novels, Mrs. Mugworth, Mr. Jud- 
kins’s half-sister, was fast ‘asleep in the great 
rocking-chair, and Mr. Judkins himself was 
out on the veranda, smoking a cigar, and 
reading “Tristam Shandy,” when Harry 
drove into the yard, with a young lady in the 
carriage beside him. 

“There’s Jenniel” erled Mary, starting up 
and running to the door. 

Harry was just helping her out of the car- 
riage when Mary appeared, and of course 
they fell into each other's arms, and kissed. 

How Harry’s mouth watered! and I think 
my mouth would have watered too, had I 
been there, for Miss Jane Lonisa Gushington 
was one of the most bewitching little beau- 
ties that ever wore button-boots. A laughing- 
eyed brunette, with rosy cheeks, and ripe 
luscious lips, through which the pearls shone; 
& round plump little form, a neat foot, and 
an ankle—O! Hiram Powers! 

Well, we wont say anything about that 
ankle, or those ankles, (for she had two of 
ein), because, well, because my wife says that 
it would be decidedly improper. 

Mary and her friend came toward the 
house, leaving Harry to drive round to tho 
Stable, and as they stepped onto the veranda, 
Mr. Judkins, who had thrown down “Tris- 
tam,” came forward to meet the new guest. 

“OQ father,” said Mary, “this is my dear 
friend, Jennie Gushington, whom I have so 
often spoken of to you. We were echool- 
mates you know, at Madame De Vinchy’s.” 

“Ah, indecd! And so this is Jennie? Well, 
my dear, how do you do?” and Mr, Judkins 
held out both of his great hands and took 
both of Jane Louisa’s little hands, and he 
squeezed them, and he looked, for all the 
world, as if he was tickled half to death. 

Well, Jane Louisa said she was “pretty 
well, I thank you, sir,” and then Mr. Judkins 
released her hands, and Mary conducted her 
into the house, where she had to be introduced 
to Florence and Mrs. Mugworth, and then 
they went up stairs, and Jane Louisa was 
seen no more until tea-time, 

Meantiine Mr. Judson Judkins walked up 
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and down the veranda, holding “ Tristam 
Shandy ” before his eyes, with a cigar In his 
mouth, and a smile on his face, dreaming 
with his eyes wide open. 

Yes, Mr. Judson Judkins was dreaming of 
love. To state the case plainly, he was In 
love, and that was what tickled him so. 

You see he had married quite young, and 
he had married, to please his father, a wo- 
man that he cared no more for than you do 
for your Aunt Matilda. That is to say, he 
didn’t love her ag every man ought to love 
lis wife (or some other man's wife. That’s 
the fashion just at present), although they 
lived very happily together. Consequently, 
the heart of Mr. Judson Judkins became a 
sort of savings bank of his affections, until at 
theage of fifty-two he had an immense eapital 
of love, which he was very anxious to lavish 
on some good-looking female. 

Now Mr. Judkins wast like some widow- 
ers that you've seen. Ife wasn’t the man to 
fall in love with the first pretty face that 
crossed his path. I should rather think not. 
He had married once to please somebouy else, 
and now he was going to marry to please 
himself—that is, if he married at all, which 
he really had no notion of doing, until he 
saw Miss Jane Louisa Gushington. 

The moment he saw her, he felt that he 
loved her. Te fancied that she was the wo- 
man for whom he had been waiting all his 
life—his “spirit-mate,” you understand: and 
he did't stop to think, or bother himself 
about disparity of ages, though of course he 
knew that she wasn’t more than tweuty-five, 
while he was over fifty-two. 

But pshaw! what are years to a man in 
love? Mr. Judkins looked young. There 
wasn’t a gray hair in his head, and hardly a 
wrinkle on his face, and he felt as youthful 
as a boy of fifteen, 

Miss Gushington was bewitching enough 
in her travelling dress, but when she appeared 
at the tea-table, in a filmy muslin, Lam sure 
she was lovely enough to have melted the 
heart of a stone, to say nothing about such a 
very soft heart as that which beat in the ca- 
pacious bosom of Mr. Judson Judkins. 

Mr. Judson Judkins was fairly beside him- 
self, or to speak literally, he was beside the 
woman whom he wished to make a part of 
himself. Tle was naturally a very agreeable 
man, but on this particular evening he sur- 
passed all his former efforts in the art of 
pleasing; and he was so attentive to Miss 


By 
Gushington—he was her most devoted slave 
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all the evening, and he said to himself that 
he would be ever after, providing she would 
only love him. : 

Tle Jed her to the piano, and turned the 
music for her, and he sang an old love song, 
and he looked a whole volume of love songs, 
and he felt himself the very personification 
of love. And she sang, and Mr. Judkins be- 
lieved himself in some enchanted land. Ile 
was entranced, bewitched, intoxicated with 
melodious sounds, and sweet imagin'ngs. 

To quote the words of his son, “The old 
gentleman was fairly bedeviled.” 

You would have thought so cauld you have 
seen him shortly afterwards. Mary was at 
the plano, and Jane Louisa and Mr. Judkins 
weie ont on the veranda, waltzing by moon- 
light. He hadn’t waltzed before in twenty 
years, and he never had been a natural waltzer, 
Tle whirled about as gracefully as a clothes- 
horse might be expected to, should the kiteh- 
en furniture be suddenly seized with a mania 
for waltzing; and he grew dizzy aud Jane 
Louisa supported him—but that was rather 
agreeable, of course. 

And the whole company went out to walk 
in the dewy moonlight, Miss Gushington 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Judkins, her beau- 
tiful eyes so much brighter than the stars, 
that the latter retired in confusion the mo- 
inet she lifted them to the heavens. 


“—Her eyes in heaven 


Would through the airy region stream so 
bright, 

That birds would sing and think it were not 
night,’ 


as the Bard of Avon says, in describing the 
luminous opties of old Mr. Capulet's only 
daughter, aud the same will apply to the eyes 
of Miss Jane Louisa Gushington. 

Mr. Judkins had never felt happier in all 
his life. All the poctry in him came to the 
surface, and he said a thousand pretty things 
—perfect gems, you know; and when I think 
of them, I weep to think that they are lost 
forever, . 

He spoke under the inspiration of the rosy 
god, and she listened, as one might have 
gazed in the gorgeous palace of Aladdin, so 
bewildered by the beauty of everything ho 
said, that she could remember nothing but 
the grandeur of the whole. 

The courtship of Mr. Judkins, thus happily 
begun, went on smoothly, Gradually he gave 
Miss Gushington to understond the state of 
his heart. She was just a little bit surprised 
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at first, bat that was all. She confessed to 
herself that she could have loved Harry 
better than Judson, but Harry wouldn't give 
ler a chance to love him, and so she con- 
eluded that she might as well set her affee- 
tions on his father particularly as she could 
see that the latter was terribly in Jove. 

There was no sentimentalisin about Miss 
Gushington, She was one of that kind of 
women that would make almost any man 
a goal and affectionate wife, but there was 
no danger of her ever dying of a broken 
heart. She was determined to marry, and if 
she couldn't get just fe man that she wanted, 
she would take the next best. And so, fail- 
ing, as she thought, to reach the heart of 
Tiarry, she accepted the heart of Mr. Judkins, 
and promised to become his bride. 

There was only one person in the world 
that Mr. Judkins was afraid of, and that per- 
son was his daughter Mary. Je didn't dare to 
tell her that he was about to marry Miss 
Gushington. He knew that she would laugh 
at him, and he couldi't bear to be ridiculed, 
aud he knew that he was about to do what 
would generally be considered a very ridicu- 
lous thing; and so he cautioned Miss Gush- 
ington against telling any one of their 
engagement. 

“We can’t be married here,” said he. “And 
no one must know that we have any thought 
of marrying. Dut IN tell you how we can 
manage it, my dear. Name the day yourself, 
and the sooner it comes the better it will 
please me;? and Mr Judkins stopped to 
squeeze Jane Louisa’s hand, and J believe he 
kissed her, but I'm not so certain of that. 

“There's a train passes through Bradford 
for the city, at fifteen minutes past five in the 
morning, Not one of the family will be up 
at that time, and we can leave the house and 
the town without disturbing anybody. Upon 
arriving in the city we can be married, and 
then we can start on our wedding tour, to be 
gone as long as we please, long enongh cer- 
tainly, to give the Bradford people time to 
get through talking about us. And by that 
time, probably, Mary will have become re- 
signed to the new state of affairs.” 

Mr. Judkins wasn’t quite sure that she 
would be resigned, but he tried to flatter him- 
self that she would, 

“But,” said Jane Louisa, “ wont the family 
be anxious when they find we are both gone ?” 

“O, TH make that all right’ replied Mr. 
Judkins, “Tl tell Mary the night before, 
that I'am going away in the early morning 


train, and when we get ready to start, Pll 
place a note on the table for Mary, explaining 
all.” , 

And so that was the way it was settled, 
and meantime everything went on as usual, 
and no one suspected that Mr. Judkins was 
in love with Miss Gushington, and that they 
had their elopement already planned. 

T said that no one suspected that Mr. Jud- 
kins was in love. Perhaps I had better take 
that back, for larry did suspeet that some- 
thing was the matter with the paternal Jud- 
kins, «As he said to Mary, he “didn’t know 
whether the old gentleman was really in love, 
or only a little ‘loony, but he thought that 
he was rather too fond of Miss Gushington’s 
society, considering his age.” 

“Why, you don’t think father would marry, 
do you, Iarry ?” 

“T hope he wort marry Miss Gushington,” 
said he. 

“But do you think he would marry any 
woman ?” asked Mary. 

But Warry didn't kivow how to answer that 
question, and so he didn't try. 

“Te's apparently very fond of Jennie,” 
said he. 

“And you are jealous,” returned his sister, 
laughing; “bnt you need not be, for Jennie 
wouldn't marry father, if he wanted her ever 
so bad. Why, ouly think, father is fifty-two, 
and Jennie is only twenty-five.” 

But ILarry wasn’t convineed, Tle was still 
suspicious, very suspicious, and he hadn't 
the courage to settle all his doubts by making 
amarriage proposal to the young lady, for, 
stugular as it may seem, he was in love with 
Jennie, although she knew ft not. 

And that is strange, you say, and I admit 
it. Most women will read a man’s heart 
better than he can read it himself, and why 
Miss Jane Loutsa Gushington did not see . 
that Harry adored her is a question that I 
cannot answer. 

But to continue: The fifthday of August 
was the day appointed for the elopement. 
Mr. Judson had made all necessary prepara- 
tions, and he had told Mary that he was 
going into the city on the early morning 
train, to be gone all day, and he had written 
an explanatory letter to be left on the table 
on the morning of the fifth, and he had re- 
tired to his roam, there to pack his valise, 
which, being soon done, he undressed and 
got into bed. 

Now the night of the fourth of August 
was excessively warm, To be plain about 


” 
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the matter, ft was decidedly hot. I should 
think that it was about as hot as Tophet, but 
I wont be positive about that. The tempera- 
ture of the latter place may be higher than I 
have any idea of. But it was altogether too 
warm for comfort in Bradford on the night 
of the fourth of August. 

Mr. Judson Judking was “a warm-com- 
pexioned man.” He ought to have lived in 
Greenland—he ought to have been born there, 
but as he wasn’t, he ought to have gone there 
direetly after being born; but like a great 
many other people whom you and J both 
know, he didn’t know what was best for him- 
self; and so he remained in Bradford, going 
around in the summer months, looking for 
all the world like a roasted turkey. You 
could fairly hear him fry on a hot day. 

Mr. Judking conldn’t sleep a wink. Ile 
rolled all over the bed, and then he rolled 
under the bed, and then he rolled all over the 
floor, and the perspiration rolled from every 
pore, but there was no sleep for Mr, Judkins, 

The hours rolled on, but they rolled very 
slowly, or so thought Mr. Judkins. Te heard 
the clock strike every hour. At last when it 
stritck four he bounced out of bed, and throw- 
ing on a dressing-gown, he left the room. 

“TN take a shower-bath,” sald Mr. Judkins, 
as he went down stairs, 

Now the shower-bath was situated in the 
rear of the kitchen, and Co reach it he had to 
pass through the sitting-room and a long en- 
try. But at that hour in the morning thero 
was little danger of his meeting any one. 

Mr, Judkins reached it in safety, took his 
bath, which was really the most comfortable 
thing he had taken for the last twenty-four 
hours, “and now,” said he, “where is the 
towel?” 

He should have thought of that before, for 
there wasn’t any towel there. 

« But [ know where Mary keeps ’em,” said 
he. “They're in the sitting-room closet; and 
as it’s so early in the morning, PM run in Just 
as I am, for I don’t want to wet my dressing- 
gown.” 

Aud so Mr. Judkins ran in just as he was, 
and he got the towel, and was running back, 
when he heard Bridget coming down the 
back stairs, for she, having heard Mr. Jud- 
kins, thought it was time to get up, and was 
now coming down the stairs into the long en- 
try, Just In time to intercept her master. 

“ Well, I'll go back to my room then,” sald 
Mr. Juitkins, jumping out of the long entry 
just as Bridget stepped in. 


“But, hush! egad, there’s somebody com- 
ing down the front stairs,” erled he, “and I 
believe its Jane Louisa. O, what shall I 
do?” 

What could he do? He must hide some- 
where, of course. He wasn’t dressed to re- 
ceive callers, you know. Ile hadn’t got his 
watch-guard on, and consequently he felt 
rather embarrassed. 

Well, right across one corner of the sitting- 
room was a sofa, and in behind it there was 
room enough for a man to hide quite cumfort-- 
ably, and there Mr. Judson Judkins hid, and 
he wasn’t a moment tov soon, for Miss Gush- 
ington came in iumediately, and seated her- 
self upon the sofa to wait for her lover. 

Mr. Judkins waited for her to go, and she 
waited for him to come, and, of course, they 
both waited in vain. 

At length the clock struck five, but still Mr/ 
Judkins didn’t put in an appearanee. Jane 
Louisa asked herself what could be the mat- 
ter, but she could give no satisfactory answer. 
Had her lover overslept himself? It looked 
very much like it, and so she determined to 
wait until he did come down, and then ask 
him if that was the way he kept his appoint- 
ments, 

“Well, this isa go,” thought Mr. Judkins, 
as the time passed on, and his Jady-love 
showed no signs of leaving the room. Then 
he came to the conclusion that it didn’t 
seem so much like “a go,” as it did like a 
stay. 

The early train had gone, but still’ Miss 
Gushington waited. She was getting angry, 
not only with Mr. Judkins, but with herself. 
An elopement was well enongh, It was ro- 
mantic, but she could see no romance in get- 
ting ready to elope with a lover who was so 
lethargic as to sleep when the god of love 
was calling upon him to awaken; and she 
was angry with herself for ever having al- 
lowed such a sleepy lover to beguile her. 

At six o'clock Mary came down, aud was 
much surprised to find that Jennie had 
become such an early riser. 

Were you up when father went away?” 

“TJ haven't seen your father this morning,” 
replied Jennie. 

“And I hope you wont, just at present,” 
thought Mr, dudkins, 

Mary went out to the kitchen to see about 
the breakfast, but Jennio kept her post, and 
Mr. Judkins kept his. 

By-and-by the rest of the family game 
down, and they all went out to breakfast, 
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“Now is my time,” whispered Mr. Judkins, 
as he rose from his cramped position. 

But just.as he arose, Bridget entered the 
foom, passed through, and went up stairs. 

“ What shall [ do now?” Mr. Judkins asked 
himself. “Bridget has gone up to make the 
beds, and if I run up stairs, I shall be sure to 
meet her. O dear, what a fix Iam in!” 

But as there didn’t seem to be anything 
that he could do, he was obliged to remain a 
fixture, and soon the family returned to the 
sitting-room. Shortly after, the ladies, with 
the exception of Jennie, went out for a side, 
Harry was in his room, 

“And now,” thought Mr. Judkins, “if Miss 
Gushington would only go out for a walk, 
why I should be all right.” 

_But unfortunately for that gentleman, she 
showed no disposition to “take the sir? 
Seating herself on the sofa, with her work in 
her hands, and a book on her lap, she began 
to read, and between sentences, she would 
stop to think, entirely unconscious that the 
subject of her thoughts was sitting in a very 
cramped and uncomfortable - attitude, Just 
behind her, 

People don’t generally like to be made fools 
of, and Miss Gushington was no exception; 
but that she had been made a fool of she did 
not for one moment doubt, for what else could 
she think? Mr, Judkins had certainly gone 
to the city. Harry had heard his father go 
down stairs at about four o'clock, he said. 
He had gone and left her without one word 
of explanation. What could she think of 
such conduct? She knew not what to think, 
But she was yery angry, uot only with Mr. 
Judkins but with herself. 

“Vit leave Bradford this very day,” sho 
said to herself; but just then Harry came 
down stairs. 

“What, all alone?” said he, stopping on the 
threshold. 

“YT was before you came,” she answered, 
with a bewitching smilo that melted a hole 
right through Harry’s heart. 

This young gentleman took a turn up and 
down the room, revolving @ very serious ques- 
tion in his mind. “1 never shail have a 
better opportunity,” he thought, “and it 
must come out some time;” and clenching his 
teeth to keep his courage up, said he, “Jet it 

* come now.” 

Miss Gushington was watching him from 
under her long eyelashes. Suddenly he 
turned and stood before her, but she did not 
raise hor eyes, 


“ Miss Gushington,” said Harry, “you know 
me pretty well. Do you know me well enough, 
think you, to trust your happiness in my 
keeping ?” 

“Why—why, Mr. Judkins, what do you 
mean?” cried Jennie, throwing down her 
work, 

Mr. Judson Judkins groaned. 

“O! screamed Jane Louisa, “what was 
that?” 

“The dog,” answered Harry. “Come here, 
Tiger ;” but Tiger didn’t come. 

“T was sure some one groaned,” said Jano 
Louisa, 

“*Pwas but the dog.” 

“Well, you were saying,” said she, once 
more reassured, “ that, well, I didn’t under- 
stand exactly what you meant.” 

Marry took her hand. She, didn’t try to 
withdraw it. ‘ 

“Will you, dear, give me this hand, and 
with it your heart? Will you give them to 
keep always?” 

“On conditions,’ she answered, and she 
spoke very calmly indeed. 

“Then you do not love me,” said Harry. 

“The conditions Are not very hard.” 

“What are they?” 

“There is only one—that you marry mo 
to-day.” ; 

“Why such haste?” 

“Tt is a foolish whim of mine perhaps, 
You can call it so. I am going to leave Brad- 
ford to-day, and it only remains for you to 
say whether it shall be as Mra. Judkins or 
Miss Jennie Gushington.” 

Again Mr, Judson Judking groaned. 

*Confound the dog!—you shall leave hero 
a3 Mya. Harry Judkins.” 

“O! the house is haunted!” screamed Miss 
Gushington, falling into her lover's arms. 

“Pshaw! ‘twas Tiger,’ and. then Harry 
kissed her, 

That kiss restored her, and she gave Harry 
one in return. 

“Will you goto the minister’s now, dar- 
ling?” she asked, 

“What, before Mary returns? Shall we go 
alone?” 

* Yes, alone, and at once.” 

“Why, one would think that you hadn't 
buta moment to Hve. Are you afraid that 
you will lose me?” 

“No, but I want to be sure of you.” 

* Well, then go and get ready, and VU bring 
the carriage round to the door.” 

Once more Mr. Judson Judkins groaned, 
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but there was no one to hear him. The 
lovers had left the room, 

*O, the perfidiousness of woman!” said he, 
“arising in, all his native majesty,’ and 
stretching his limbs, “TH never trust one 
again” And with one bound he came out 
from behind the sofa, and stole softly up 
stairs to his room, 

That day at dinner, Mr. Harry Judkins, 
much to the surprise of every one, introduced 
to his sister and her guests, the quondam 
Jennie Gushington, as his bride. 

“Why, how sly you have been,” cried Flor- 
ence Richmond. 

“Sly! why, I didn’t even suspect that they 
were lovers,” said Mrs. Mugworth, 

But just at this moment Mr. Judson Jud- 


kins entered the room, looking exceedingly 
savage. 

“Returned so soon?” cried Mary. “Why, 
where have you been 9” 

“J have been,” said Mr. Judson Judkins, 
looking fiereely at Jane Louisa, who looked 
scornfully back at him, “I have been in @ 
very unpleasant situation.” 

He said no more, and no questions wera! 
asked, for every one saw that the usually, 
genial Mr. Judkins was decidedly out of 
humor. 

That afternoon the bridal pair started on 
their wedding tour. 

They were living very happily the last time 
Theard from them, But Mr. Judson Judkins 
is still a widower. 


tn Pg 
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A WATER-CURE, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


THEY all went down to the shore, and 
stepped inte the boat, all the summer-boarders 
at Mrs. Beal's farm, ten of them, five ladies, 
and five gentlemen. But there were eleven 
of theparty; forit would never do to overlook 
Prince Charles. 

Prince Charles was one of those Newfound- 
land degs who are worth thelr weight in 
gold, a great strong, shaggy, knowing crea- 














TUL SAILING PARTY. 


ture, a splendid swimmer, and as handsome 
asapicture, THs master wouldn't have taken 
any money fer him. Tis master was Mr, 
Charles Blandon, the gentleman who, with 
his two hands on the side of the boat, over 
which he has been leaning, laoks round to 
listen while Miss Bertie Nelson strikes the 
light guitar. Just behind Bertie stands Mark 
Tracy who shuts his teeth hard, and thinks 
that Charles Blandon need not have taken 
such pains to place himself by the young 
lady’s elbow, and that his looking over to see 
the color of the water is ™ mere pretence. 
John Shore stands just behind Charles; and 


Nettie Lane, Jane Clement and Fred James 
sit in the stern, Fred with the tiller. No 
matter about the other three. Prince Charles 
lies in the bottom of the boat. 

This Is a company of city folks who are 
spending a few weeks in a plain country place, 
and enjoying themselves much more than if 
they were at some styled hotel where al) 
their time would be spent in dressing and 
dancing, The five young ladies are devoted 
and inseparable friends, and all belonged to 
tue hist but one graduating class of the Nor. 
malschool, Notone is oyereighteen. Three 
of the young men, Charles Blandon, John 
Shore and Mark Tracy, are college students 
on a vacation, Fred James is older, a patri- 
arch of nearly thirty. 

Now while they go skimming over the 
pond with laugh, and song, and jest, let 
us go back a few days to explain. 

Bertie Nelson, being as much a belle as a 
girl just out of school can well be, has had 
rather more than a fair share of attention 
from the young men, a fact which did uet in 
the least displease her. Tow could it? It 
was only when slic noticed that Charles 
Blandon and Mark ‘Tracy were less friendly 
with each other on her account that she felt 
disturbed, She was a sweet and truly amia- 
ble girl, and liked to see everybudy friends; 
and it must be owned that she wanted them 
to think very well of her, However, that 
was no harm. 

“My dear,” says Mattie Lane, who was the 
elilest of the girls, “there ean be no doubt 
bat both Mark and Charies are in love with 
you.” s 
Bertie blushed crimson. “I should think 


‘you'd be ashamed to talk such nonsense !? 


she exclaimed, in yvexation, “Tam only sev- 
enteen years old, and little at that, and I 
don't mean to think of a beau till I ain 
twenty.” 

“Possibly,” replied Mattie, with great cool- 
ness, letting down her back hair as she stood 
before the dressing-table, and shaking it out 
with both hands, “You are not obliged to 
think of a bean; but you can’t help it if a 
beau thinks of you.” 

The company had all been on a tramp in 
the woods that afternoon, and the girls were 
now brushing up to be ready for tea, The 
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doors between their chambers were open 
and they ran to and fro, as girls will, ex- 
changing confidences, borrowing hair-pins, 
helping arrange each other’s hair, admiring 
each other's dresses and trinkets, laughing 
aud joking, 

“Such a lovely dress, and so becoming!” 
sighed Jane Clement, as Bertie smoothed out 
the tunic of a green-striped organdie. “ It 
just sets off your fair hair and fresh com- 
qlexion. Now I am so ssllow and horrid that 
J always look worse in the last dress than in 
the one before.” 

Presently they were all ready, and went 
rustling down stairs in a pretty, flower-hued 
procession, a light perfume hovering about 
them, their faces bright with smiles. Bertie 
and Mattie Lane brought up the rear, their 
arms around each others waists. Bertie’s 
cheeks were very red, for she had not forgot- 
ten the conversation about beaux; but before 
tea was done she had quite got over that 
nonsense, and was chatting away as gayly as 
ever. Then in the evening they all went 
down and walked'on the shore of the pond 
near the house, 

It so happened that Bertie and Charles 
Blandon got by themselves, and stood, with 
the moon shining in their faces, talking quite 
seriously, Charles was a generous young fel- 
low of twenty, and he told his companion 
what he meant to make of himself, and how 
determined he was to be a great man, 

“Tam going to be a doctor, and I mean to 
be a first class one,” he said proudly, “As 
soon asI graduate, [ shall commence my 
studies, Then I am going to Paris for 
lectures.” 

“What are you going to do then?” asked 
Bertie, much interested. 

“T shalt put up a sign, and—get. married f? 

Charles laughed as he brought out these 
last two words with a jerk, but he also blushed 
so deeply that Bertie could see the color by 
the moonlight. 

She hardly knew what to say, and was be- 
ginning to feel a little embarrassed, when a 
Step sounded near them, and a shadow fell 
across their path. : 

“Do I interrupt?” asked Mark Tyacy’s 

svoice, in a not very pleasant tone. 

“O no!” answered Bertie, hastily, Charles 
answering notat all. “It is time we should 
go into the house. Where are the girls?” 

They had all gone in, Mark sald. 

“Come then!” said Bertie; but after a few 
steps found that only one of the young men 


followed her. Charles remamed standing on 
the shore, with his back to them. 

“Aren't you coming ?” Bertie called out to 
him, sorry now that their friendly talk had 
been interrupted. 

“No!” he answered, quite shortly. 

1 didn’t mean to offend him,” Mark said, 
in a tone that showed he was himself an- 
noyed. ‘ But, really, he fs too touchy.” 

Bertie glanced back, and saw Charles still 
standing where they had left him. “ Perhaps 
he isn’t vexed,” she answered, gently. 

Mark glanced down at her pretty face. 
“Yes, he is! His dislike for me breaks out 
at the least provocation.” 

“Why ?” Bertie exclaimed, 
dislike you for?” 

Mark hesitated. He didn’t want to reply, 
© Tle dislikes me because [like you;” for ho 
suspected that Bertie would not be displeased 
with Charles for that. He knew but too well 
that Charles was the favorite, and le felt a 
little temptation to say something which 
would injure him—not very much, but 
enough to make this girl think a little less of 
him. Without meaning to, Bertie helped him 
along. She really liked Charles Blandon 
very much, and wished to know all she could 
about him. Besides, she had begun un- 
consciously to take pleasure in having him 
spoken of, 

“T hope that you and he haven’t quarrelled 
about anything,” she said, presently. 

“Vim in for it now,” thonght Mark, and 
went on without giving himself time to think. 
“It’s nothing very great; but since you ask, 
I will tell you. Itisa little affair that hap- 
pened at college. You see, some of the fel- 
lows play cards there, and sometimes. they 
play for money. Well, one ‘night Charles 
played an unfair trick, and won, and I hauled 
him up for it. 1 thought it was made all up; 
but I don’t believe he has ever forgiven me. 
Perhaps 1 onghtn’t to have told; but J know 
you wont mention it.” 

“Ono! answered Bertie, faintly. 

Charles Blandon, whom she had begun to 
make a hero of, ‘a gambler and a cheat. 
For that was the plain English of it. She 
didn’t want to hear any more. She didwt 
want to hear anything just now. ‘To her this 
was a dreadful shock. She had been very 
strictly brought up, and had none of those 
easy ways by which many girls excuse almost 
any sin ina man. She knew that she was a 
good girl, and she didn’t want to be on 
friendly terms with a dishonest young man. 


“What can he 
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And yet, it was hard; for really Charles was 
very pleasant, 

She was glad when they got into the house, 
and glad that, since Mattie was playing and 
singing, she was not obliged to talk, but could 
sit by a window, and make believe listen, 
though, in truth, she could not for her life 
have told what Mattie was singing. After 
full half an hour she saw Charles Blandon 
strolling slowly up toward the house. 

“Let's go to bed,” she said hastily to Jane 
Clement. “ I am tired and sleepy.” 

“Tdon't want to speak to him again to- 
night,” she thought, as she hurried up stairs 
just as Charles's graceful form appeared in the 
door. Then the next day was the sail. 

There hadn’t been much chance for any 
one to talk at breakfast time; and while they 
were on their way to the boat Bertie kept 
close to Mattie and Jane, one on either side 
of her, It was only when they reached the 
shore that she was obliged to speak to Charies. 
He stood there ready to hand the girls on 
board, and there was no escape for her. 

“Tam sorry I spoke so rudely to you last 
night,” he said ina very low voice, as he handed 
her over the rocks among which the boat was 
drawn up. “ Will you forgive me ?” 

“O, it’s no matter,” Bertie replied, without 
looking at him, knowing that he was looking 
very earnestly at her, knowing also that Mark 
Tracy was watching them from the boat. 

“What's the sense of having that great 
clumsy dog with us?” Mark asked sharply, as 
Prince Charles came trotting over the rocks, 
“ He’s as heavy as a man.” 

“Tl pay his passage,” Charles Brandon 
answered, flushing angrily, “ He’s going, any 
way.” 

“O yes!” the girls all said in chorus, the 
Newfoundland being a favorite with them, 

Presently they were off, and in spite of the 
little cloud over two of the young men, theirs 
was apparently a gay and happy party. They 
sang choruses, Bertie sang to her guitar, and 
they enjoyed the day and the scene. It was 
very beautiful, clear and bright, with a slight 
breeze from the west, and the loveliest sparkle 
in the water, Fishes jumped and sank again, 
looking like jewels as the sun shone on them, 
and bird-songs and perfumes came off from 
the shore. 

“Tf only Mark hadu’t told me that, I should 
be happy,” thought Bertie, 

“If T hadn't snapped her up so last night, 
she would talk to me to-day,” thought Charles, 
leaning over the boatside, close behind Bertie. 


“What does he want to stick so close to 
her for?” thought Mark ‘Tracy, having hard 
work to keep a pleasant face on him, 

They went across the pond to a beautiful 
wooded puint where they got out, and took a 
two miles? walk, through the woods toa Won: 
derful cascade which they had made this ex. 
pedition to see. This cascade was jy the 
depth of the woods, where a brook, after 
wandering slowly, mile after mile, gathering 
smaller streams here and there, came sudden. 
ly toa mossy ledge between two tall trees, 
and made a leap into the basin below, 

Exclamations of delight broke from ail the 
party as they came out in front of this water 
fall. Green branches far aloft hung their 
leafy tent to keep out the sunbeams, all but a 
few golden drops that would sift through, 
flowers embroidered the sod all about, and 
were sprinkled with spray by the falling 
Waters, and all sorts of vines and shrubs grew 
luxuriantly under the trees. 

The company spent an hour in this charm- 
ing retreat, then unwillingly started to return, 
lading themselves with flowers, pine-vones, 
and branches of young acorns. Mattie, who 
sketched very nicely, made a little drawing of 
the fall, and put Bertie into in. 

Arrived at the point again, there was their 
boat all right, and Prince Charles mounted 
Suard aver the huncheon-basket. 

“Good fellow!’ his master said, patting 
him on the head. “ He fis always faithful, if 
he is only a quadruped.” 

As he spoke he happened to glance at Mark, 
who colored, and looked uneasy. A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser, and perhaps he 
wondered if Charles suspected him, 

“Tm famished!’ Mattie exclaimed. “Do 
give the basket here as quick as you can. 
Bustle round, girls, and get the cloth spread. 
Now there.” 

But in spite of Mattie’s gayety and good- 
nature, and in spite of the efforts of others, 
there was a stiffuess over the party. With- 
out knowing what was the trouble, they all 
saw that there was a coldness between Mark 
and Charles, and that it had increased since 
the morning, So they hurried through their 
luncheon quickly, and started for home. 

Beautiful as it had been at starting, it wag 
still more beautiful now. The stn was set- 
ting, and threw bright reflections on the 
water, every ripple crested with crimson 
flame, the breeze had freshened, and thelr 
boat flew before it like a bird. 

“Better sit down, Mark,” Fred James sald. 
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“The wind is gusty, and you may upset us.” 

Mark turned angrily to answer, mortified 
at being spoken to reprovingly, when at a 
pull of air thesail struck him, and before they 
knew what had happened, he was overboard, 

“Out, Prince! Cateh him! eried Charles 
Blandoun, hastily pulling his coat off, all 
thought of enmity gone. 

Bertie caught his arm. “ Don’t jump over- 
board !? she prayed, her face as pale as death, 
“Let Prince gethim. Don’t! I beg of you!” 

“No, Charlie!’ Fred James put in. “PH 
throw this rope. There he comes!” 

Charles held himself in readiness, deter- 
mined to go after his friend if Prince should 
prove unsuccessful, 

The girls hushed their cries, and, clinging 


without hope. He felt powerless to struggle, 
and had sense enough to know that he should 
soon sink again. 

O Lord, have mercy on me!” he gasped, 
as the fresh air struck in his face. 

A shout rang in his ears, something near 
him splashed the water, and breathed heavi- 
ly, something fastened in his coat-collar and 
drew him up as he was sinking again, and he 
felt Prince Charles's shaggy mane against his 
face. He was pulled along, strong arms 
grasped him, lifted him, clasped him, anil 
Charles Blandon, bursting into tears of joy, 
bent and kissed him on the cheek. 

“Dear old boy, if you had gone when my 
last word to yon was a cross one, I should 
never have got over it.” 





























































































































RESCUE OF MARK, 


together, leaned to watch. The young men 
took in the sail, put the boat about, and used 
their oars. 


Meantime, Mark had gone over so sudden-' 


ly that he was perfectly paralyzed, and could 
hot have swam a stroke, even if he had not 
been eneumbered with his clothes. He felt 
the water close over him, gasped, shivered 
and sank. Was it a moment, or a year? 
There was time for him to recollect the lie 
he had told of Charles Blandon, poor, gener- 
ous Charles, who had always been a true 
friend to him; and not only that, but to ree- 
ollect every wrong thing he had done in his 
whole life. It was terrible. Then the dark- 
hess gave way to light, he saw the sunshine 
and the sky as he rose to the surface, but 


Mark opened his eyes, and looked up into 
his friend’s face, forgetting all about Bertie, 

“T have acted like a villain,” he said, faint- 
ly. “ But I'll make it up, Charlie.” 

And make it up he did. That very night 
he confessed to Bertie that he had belied his 
friend, and told her why he did so. 

“IT give you up,” he said, with tears in his 
eyes. “Charlie is worthy of you—l am not.” 

Bertie forgave him freely, but said nothing 
to the last part of the speech. Perhaps sho 
quite agreed with the speaker. 

And I shouldn’t be at all surprised, if when 
Charles’s studies are finished, and his lectures 
heard, and his sign put ont, Bertie and ho 
would set up housckeeping together. It 
looks like it now. 
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